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) meth6doloc3y . , 

THE SETTING , . . 

San Francisco's "Western Addition" is one of two largp Black 
communities within the city. The selection of this particular 
site for the 1976 -research on television usage was based bn 
several criteria. Perhaps the foremost one was that the 
approximately. 35,000 Black people in the area repres^t as 
broad a spectrum" is Is possible on roost of. the <ipcial and 
iaemographic variables which were of interest to jis. An addi- . 
tional factor, whith distinguishes this centrally located 
community from > say,. Oakland (which i^ much larger) and the 
San .Francisco Huntet's Point a^ea, ds t^hat it contiiins sub/- • 
St ant ial, numbers of persons from other ethnic minoritief*,," e.g 
the Japanese .community. Further, all of the perimeter sections 
of .the Western Addition are either residential or. mixtured of 
small retail business and residcnti^al areas. Most of these . 
surrounding neighborhogds' are predominantly white. 

The one other major selection reason was that the chosen area. 
i«, becjause of the other characteristicB,. quite obviously a^ 
community in the social-organi'iR,?itional sense of the word. ^ 
Cablecommuriications Resource Center Solicited and was able to 
obtain the support of important persons in the community 
\ hierarchy ' for purposes of s^ffing the field operation, conductin 
'|napp\ng and "locator" phat.es within the tfampling-^lajai^, and for 
flitimulatlng the cooperation we ultimately found among the persons 
who fell into .the sample. 

The f;inal point behind deciding to conduct the research in the 
Wetf^ejrn Addition was ^hat it' comppses part of California's 



17th Asseinbly District: tlje incumbent during the research wap 
WiXXitt Brpwn> a Black attorney, who first took office in the^ 
^.Assembly during 1965. '(There are, of course,! -other districts 
in the Bay irea which' have Blacks as elected officials.) Our 
rationale for wanting to 'study people who lived in such an 
area was that; in a national" election year it presented an 
interesting complex of* political i^legiances and/or alienation • 
jsymptoins. On top of the poiritt cited above, this waa sufficient 
tp fix- our focus firmly on the San 'Francisco central' city ' are* 
as a reseaurch site. * ^ 

THE INTERVIEW 

It is generally accepted as a fact of life in contemporary 
social science that interviewing Amer>*cans becomes more 
difficult as each year passes. All- of the obstacles that we 
could conceive of . eventually presented tl^pmselves during the 
course of this research. Overlying 'the general antipathy ^ 
bred of Watergate, revelations about federal invasions of 
people's privacy, and the specific "welfare investigator" 
syndrome that pervades all urban areas, we encountered several 
problems unique to San Francisco. Perhaps the roost bothersome . 
one- was the six^week, complete shut-down of the city^s public 
transportation system. This strike litarted during the first 
week of our Wave 1 interviewing. In a compact, densely populated 
Karea like the Western Additipn, parking qne'S private automobile 
on the street is problematical. Interviewers, however, were 
faced with either that or the less pleasaht alternative. . . walking 
from interviev^ to interview. Even thoUgh assignments were made 
by sub-areas, the issue of large numbers of non-contacts (over 
1,500 attempts to contact were made in order to complete the 
324 Waye 1- interviews) was a hardship we had to cope with. ,i 

Another coincidental situation added to the natural level of . 



r<iluotAnc« that on« i/xpects to find, in trying to conduct in-home 
interviafVNi in urban areas. During the time we were in the field 

« 

solicitors for Viacom Gable Corporation were circulating materials 
and were mixing personal contacts where possible in order to 
promote subscription to the newly available cable TV service 
bf fdred by their company. Since our interviewers were usingj^ 
the names of both the Booker T. Washington Foundation and 
Cablecommur^fcations Resource Center , more than a few/ respondents 
concluded €hat we were trying to sell CA*rV placarients. 

Ultimately we overcame these problems through perseverance and 
overspending our original interviewing bydget' substantially. 
A significant portion of the recalcitrant sample members were 
finally brought in by our colleagues at The Young Adults, » • 
community youth organization. Not only were we able to establish 
a city of f ice. in tlieir quarters, but they lent their support at 
both the location and contact phases. . .. ^ > 

SAMPLE .SELECTION PROCEDURES , ' * * 

* I ■ * ■ ' 

' * I 

CENSUS TRACT SELECTION , / • - * 

Sixteen contiguous census tracts were selecte4 as the primary , , 
area for this survey, (tracts 152, 153, 134, 155, 157# 156, 
159,^61, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168^ - and 171. ) Each • - 
tjract contained, at least a 209^ Blac)c poj>ulation according to 
1970 census dataX^The area is surrounded. by census tracts which 
average* well under il^ Bilrfck popplation, none higher ,t;h an 1^. 

According, to deYisuj^ data, the sixteen tracts "dontained a total, 
of 77,785 'people in 1970. Of thepe, 35i,'964 - 46.2% - were BlacX. 

MODIFICATION OF CENSUS TJRACTS \ , 

Within each census tract, )ppe,0l£i;c blocks were eliminated if 
their population was le#8 than , 20% Bl«clc. TWis procedure* 



•limlnatad an area containing 19,284 people from the survey' 
area; but only 1^^53 of these people (6%)^(vrbre Blacks.'^ ^ . 

The resulting modified census tract area contained a total of 
58, 537 'people, of whom 34,821 (60%) were Black. This repre- 
sented ooly 8.296 of the t>9tal population of San Francisco, but 
it .represented 36.2% of th^ Black population of the entire city. 




SAMPLE SIZE WITHIN EACH MODIF^CBD TRACT « 

RPS Co. of San Francisco had been asked to draw a salnple that 
would result in 'the identification of 600 "Black households within 
the survey area. The first step was to determine ^required 
sample sizes wlthijn each modified census tract. The following 
formula was used: 

Sample s'ize^ « ^^a'^^total ^ ^00)/%B^ - 
B^ is the number of Blacks in modified *^^*ct" a", ' B^^^^^ is the 
total number of Blocks in all the modified tracts, and is 
£he pioportion of Blacks among the entire popula-tion in modified 
tract a; Put into words, the sample size for tract 'H' was 
determined by finding the ratio of Blacks in the \:ract to Blacks 
in th^ tot jal. sample area, multiplying that ratio by 600 to get 
the desired number of. Black households in the modified traat, 
and dividing by the Black- population .percentage in t^e modified 
tract to determine the total number of households to be contacted 
in the tra,ct in- order to reach the desired number of Black 

'housel^olds. > ' . ' / 

• . • . ; 

The reftijj.t of this procedure was to create a saimple that was 
stratified In direct p^-oportion to the 9lack population re^jre- — 
sonted within ehch modified census tract. Thus, if ^a' given 
tract contained a tenth of all Blacks Mn the* sample area, sixty 

.Black* homes would be desirdd (1/10 x 600) for the sample. If 

the modified tract 'was 75% Black-, then a sample of eighty 

-. . . . • •' ^ • ■. 

households would be peeded to obtaih 60 Black households 



(60/, 75 - 80) In the modified tract. If the modified tract 
was 40% hiadf, then a sample of 150 households (60/. 4 • 150) 
%iould be needed to obtaiiy 60 Black ho\iseholds. ~ s . 



The procedure created a desire^ saroplte size within each modified 
tract "^hat was expected to produce a desired sample size of 
Black households. Independent random sampleJi weipe then drawn ^ 
for each tract. 

SAMPLING FRAME .. ' 

Valid' street numbers within each modified tract were determined • 
through the use of a large Jpale mi>p of the area. The ranges 
of numbers on valid streets were then photocopied from a 
reverse phone directory which lists households by street in order 
Of address number. The 6opy of all valid addresi^s within the 
modified" tract became the* saippling ffame tor the tract. > ^ 

RRKDOM gftMPLIKG 

Within each sampling frame^ the specified sample size (see 
above) had been determined • and was^drawn by a random procedure^ 
Numbers "were taken from' a table of random numbers? and for a 
given random number, N, the Nth address" was taken from the 
sampling frame. The random procedure was* i;ep4ated until the 
sample size desired for the tract had been drawn. 

To insure that bias due to non-published phone* and homes without 
phdnei^ was eliminated, ±he addresses drawn wei+e not actually 
used forN^he^ample. Rather, intervieweirs were to contact the 
next housing unit (home or apartment ) immediately *ab©ve the 
nvdnber drawn frort the ireverse directory. 

FINAL SAh6>LE- SIZE * " s , ' ^ 

I 

The result of the procedures wa^s a sample of 1,346 addresses. 



•tr«tlfl«d by modified census tracts. By i>linple laws of proba- 
bility, and assuroii^g^ the pppulatiori is sjmilar to what i,t. was 
in 1970, this should have produced 6b0 BI^pH tiQuseholds distri- 
buted among, tracts in the same ways that the Black population 
was dist'ributj^lampng the tracts. 



As It turned out, the locator phase of the 8amplin<3 units 
revealed that many ineligible (i:e., non-Black) persons were 
living in addres^i^ that fell into the saroplfe. Itie ratio of 
such ineligibles led us to conclude that the composition of 
several of the tracts had changed markedly over the years since 
1970 's census. The simple solution to these problems was to 
increase the sample of addresses for location purposes to* 1,500 
from the original 1,346. 

THE SUBJECTS 

The' original cpnception of this research plan included the 
Idea that the heads of each'- sampled hcj»usehold both be inter-* 
viewed - if, of course, there were two adults in the home. 
This intention wAs deemed dysfunctional in the light ef a widely 
held community attitude that only social service fraud investi- 
gators could J?e really so inteiTested in contacting both heads 
of a household. The final operational plan called for -specifying 
a sex-of -respondent quota *on the basis of address: odd number " 
male, even number »» female. Where the desired person was absent 
I^rroanently ^^or. did not exist) a» substittlMon was madte. As the 
demographic data below indicate, the sex composition of the * 
sample closely approximates the population norms*. 

Our sample size, on the first wave of the^ panel, ultimately 
reached 324. This numl^ eventuated out of the 391 Black adults • 
who were actually contacted by an interviewer. Some 19 jJersons 
did not formally refuse to be interviewed, but were indis|>osed 



auch that no conipX«t(» int#r^4«w waa poaalble. The aecdna. wave 
, of interviewing tooX place irMbte May X976- and was conducted 
largely by telephone. Here we were able to interview 276^ peri^n 

the 48 non-^interviewB, only ^6 we;fe outright -refusals. SincS 
telephone contact was laULinply not feasible for some respondents, 
♦ 40 of thes^ aecond-wave interviews were agai^ condvicted face~ 
to-face. *' • • . 





The third wave of iTiterviewing coirenenced in mid- June, shortly 
after the f iqal state, primary elections were completed, fhis 
interview, As w^s the case in Wave 1, again required about one 
hour's time. \ A total of 268 persons were re-interviewedf at this 

.point, ■ • ' : * 

V . -■ . - • 

As wi\l be discu|sse'd in. a subsequent section of this paper, 
it *turjidd p*t that^JUje attrition -did not substantiarliy alter 
the demographic. compQs>iti ph pf the original sample. On 16 
independent variables used for analysis, only one ■fi^jps^Td any ^ 
significant differences between . jthe^ Wave 1 and* W^e 3 samples. 
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SUMMARY STATISTICS: THE DEMOGRAPHY OF THE 1976 SAMPLE 



120. PRESENT- AGE OF ^lESPONDENT 

j MEDIAN AGE 34.0 YEAR'S 

J21. NUMBER OF, CHILDREN IN HOUSEHOLD 



NONE 47.4%" 

^ TWO. . .^v ....... 14.5% 

FOUR.-.-. : 5.2% 

128. SEX OF RESPOltoENT 

. y - 

MALE. . \ 48.5%' 



ONE ■. . .19.7% 

THREp \ 9.7% 

FIVE OR MORE '...3.5% 

■ ' •• . ' ^ 

FEMALE ■ -.51 .5% 



124. RESPONDENT'S OCCUPATION . / 

UNSKILLED FACTORY- WORKE R , EQUIPTMENT OpA^ATOR, HOUSEHOLD, 

SERVICE , POLICE , FIREMAN, LABORER , , CONSTRUCTION .....26.5% 

CRAFTSMAN, FOREMAN, SKILLED, SEMI»-SKILLED , FARMER 14.7% 

CLERICAL AND SALES 1 10.1% 

PROFESSIONAL, MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE, PROPRIETOR ; 16.3% 



125. FAMILY INCOME . 

UNDER $2,000...... 14.0% 

$2,000 - $3,999 14.0% 

^ $4, OOP - $5,999 13.6/o 

$6,000 -'$7,999 14.0% 

126. HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD'S SCHOOLING 

^. ' EIGHTH GRADE OR LESS 10.0% 

X „ WJQW SCHOOL 18.8% 

HIGH SCHOOL GRAD 31.3% 

."127. SOCIAL GLASS ' - 

- • • , 

'LOWER ...17.6% 

' WORKING 28.7% 

LOWER MIDE>LE 25.4% 

96. STATE OF RESPONDENT'S IIIRTH" • 

WEST COAST 1.. 26.7% 

SOUfH V , 34.^2% 

SOUTHWEST 23.3% 

SOUTHEAST ..2.3% 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 0.0% 



$8,000 - $9,999 .15.9% 

$10,000 - $14,999 18.6% 

$15,000 - $19,999 4.7% 

$20,000 PLUS ...4.3% 



SOME COLLEGE ^.27.2% 

COLLEGE GRAD ......8.7% 

ADVANCED DEGREE ..3.7% 



MIDDLE^ MIDDLE 20. 5% 

UPPER MIDDLE . . f ^..3.3% 

UPPER.' ^ 4.6% 



PLAINS STATES .0.8% 

MIDWEST 6.4% 

NEW ENGLAND 0.0% 

MID AT;LANTIC ■ 6.4% 
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97, STATE IN WHICH RESPONDENT RAISED ■ 

WEST COAS^ . ^4X^7% 

SOUTH 0 25. 4S 

SOUTHWEST...^ 17.096 

SOUTHEAST... ' 1.5% 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 0.4% 



PLAINS STJ^TES . . . ,» . 1 . 1% 

MIDWEST m, . , 6.4% 

NEW ENGLAND. ; 0.0% 

MID ATLANTIC - *. 6 . 4% 



\ 98. TIKfe RESPONDENT HAS SPE^JT IN SAI^ FRANCISCO .. ^ \ . ^ 

0-1 YEAR ....3.4% . 11-15 YEARS. .... .\ 8.6% 

^ 1-5 YEARS '.^2.0% ' 16.-19 YEARS;., .^...10.5% 



6>- 10 YEARS : 11.2% 



16 - 19 YEARS;.,. . . 
' 20 YEARS .AND OVER . . . .'54 . 3% 



99. 



DbElS-THE RESPONDENT. BE^LONG 'to. A RELIGIOUS 'DENOMINATION 
YES'.: .\ 61.8% NO 



.38.2% 



100. IpENOMINATION TO WfllCH RESPONDENT BEL>DNGS 



BAPTIST. . . . ^ .55.6% 

METHODIST..:* ^ 8. 1% 

MUSLIM. 0.0% 

, CATHOLIC , . 11.2% 



SEVENTH DAY ADVENTI.ST. . . .0.0% 

JEHOVAH '.S WITNESS . 1.9% 

' CHURCH ,0F GOD AND 

CHRIST OR t>ENTEC9STAL...6.9% 
(^THER-. ... . . 16 . 2% 



101. DENOMINATION TO WHICH RESPONDENT FEELS CLOSEST 



BA*PTIST. . . . ; '.42.4% 

METHODIStV . . . / 7.3% 

MUSLII^. . ^. ./ 1.1% 

CATHOLia ' ; 8.5% 

NONE. . .' ■. .19.2% 



102. MARITAL STATUS O'F RESPONDEJ^ ^ 

V SINGLE* .'. w 42.0%' 

' g^PARATED , ; 1 0 . 6% 

^lARRIED "..26.7% 



SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST. . . '.O. 0% 

JEHOVAH'S WITNESS 2.8% 

CHURCH OF GOD AND 

CHRIST OR PENTECOSTAL. .5.1% 
OTHER • 13.6% 



DIVORCED / .12.2%. 

WIDOWED 8.8% 




ERIC 
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' «TV DEMOGRAPHICS . / • 

^ • ' • . • •. ; ■ 

. ■» ' 

C«lrtaln "objectlvoi " media-related Infonnation about our 
respondents' .acce»«^^ to television is obviously- basic to under- 
standing how and why they use the medium. The daA:a^ tabulated 
belov^were cf>llected on the first wave of interviewing. 

^10^.' NUhteER OP TV'S ^ * . 

^ MOIJE. 0.9% V TWO.-.. ..-..27.0% 

ONE '. .\ . . . . 55 . 0% TrikEE OR MORE ,.17.1% 

The numbers of sets in *:he households where we Interviewed i 
were a bit lower than those natipnal , general population figures 
avadlable. Nevertheless, close to half the respondents had^ • 
two or more sets in the home, ahd this clearly allows the 
program select|||n process to fit better whatever individual 
desires InembefiJ of the' household may have. i 

107. NUlfPllR OF COLOR TV'S • 

NONE 46.4% two: -...8.0% 

ONE 42.0% THREE, OR M0R:E. ..... .1.6% 

More than half .the respondents reported that they had color 
sets; this is again just a-^bit below the national data presently 
availaj&le. , ♦ • 



In the*^ area wher^ this research took place, there was then an 
intensive marketing effort being made by Viacom Corporation ^o 
add subscribers to their cable television network. Abo^ one 
inyiine of our respondents tfaid they had a cabl^ connection 
at the time of tl^ first iniyarview in Spring .1976. Even without 
this reception enhancer, there was little ^perceived problem, 
perhaps because of the area's proximity to«-thp new city trjtniS- 
mltting facility. Some 46 percent -of the respondents said they 
received all local channels satisfacrtorily. 
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109. NATURE op RECEPTION ^ 

'VERV^pOOD 60. 9i ' NOT GOOD AT ALL 2.5% 

JUST ALL RIGHT. .36.6% 

Three further questions about iTV behavior In general deserve 
some mention jiere," although thby are not, strictly speaking, 
In the same veip as the above s^t. We were interested in des- 
cribing khe soclal/P^yc^ologfc^l" situation in which the respon- 
dents viewed television. The initial ques1:ion had to do with 
selection dynamics. , 

105. WHO.USUAlLffHAS THE SAY ABOUT WHAT IS TO 'BE WATCHED 
QN TV IN iSflS EVENINGS AT YOUR HOME? ' 

WE ALL DECIDE. . .14.7% CHILDREN.'. 6.9% 

PARENTS 1.^% NOBODY.... 6.0% 

SELF.; 59.6% OTHER 3.1% 

V SPOUSE 7.8% 

\ 

In about one pf seven households, the decision on what to#view 

\\ ^ ■ ^ 

is said to be made democratically? about half that number of 

families cede the choice to the fchildren. Although we have 

no compariktive data here, the interesting f inkling was that in 

fully two thirds of the . households , the pro^jram selection is 

made, apparently without consultation, by one adult. It is 

obvious, however, that a substantial number of the latter are 

horo^s where there is orfly one adult, living alone. 

Of all the possible predictors of .Viewing of particular tele- 
vision programs, habituation has often been foiipd one of the 
moit valuable. Along the linea of trying to describe how 
viewing patterns develop, we \ asked our respondents* to designate 
whether they viewed in a rout'ini zed "fashion or not. Perhaps 
because of the seasonal factors mentioned previously, or for ' 
other reasons relating to work or life styles, the numbers' who 
di,d repprt "regular viewing 'schedules" were less than a majority. 

5. ON MOST DAYS OP THE WEEK, DO YOU HAVE A REGULAR SCHEDVLE 
FOR WATCHING TELEVISION? 

y YES 45.5% NO ..'....54.5% 

The social dimension of television viewing was something we 




Intended to do more witjh than we wjrl| uJLtimately able to do. 
The bare beginnings ot the ♦ocioroetry of television viewing 
*^are containe<!MBelowr. *r . * 



6. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU SAY fOU GET TOGETHER WITH* YOUR 

FAMILY OR Friends especially to watch certain tv programs? 

VERY OFTEN 15.7% * RAJlELYv . . 19.5% / 

, OFTEN \rf.29.9% ' IJEVER 10.9% 

SOMETIMES .#^.1% ^ . > , 

There were more chr iJss equal and relatively small numbers ol^, 
persons who said they participated in such group viewing "very 
<>ften".and "never." A few. more fell into the "often" and 
"irlixely" categories, and ^e remaining third were occasional 
or "soraetimey" group viewers. Again, #the constr^aints of 
existing family structure impinge on these results. A m<^re: 
meahingful analysis of this group viewing factor will be 
presented in the section^ealing witH bivariate relationships. 



■ ^ 
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AMOUNT OF TV VIEWING 



The arnounjt of ti^e iin individual spends viewing 'television 
iiB important in many of the explanatory analyaes typically 
undertaken in studies like the present one. » In girder that 
we have a meaningful datum, here, we took «l fnulti-measur^ent 
approach* Ir^- f €M?t / beeause of -the |le»ir« t© obt«4n an^- a»««8«* 
ment of differential viewing by season, we took these multiple 
roeaSjUres each of the two. times .when we conducted in-home 
interviews. These time periods were (Wave IV March 15 - * 
May 28 and (Wave 3) p^une 15 - /^Ugust 1. At this tim^ lin 
t^leviai'pn history, the term "season" no longer ^enotes a 
fixed time when first run programing is^j^i red and another 
time when "te-ryAs" predoiftinate as ^ey'did several years 
ago. Nevertheless, a major rea soil for our taking t;)iis tVo 
wave measureiinent approach was to describe how our respondents* 
possible life style seasonality affected use of television. 
Given the peculiarities of San Francisco weathe*" (e.g., 
regular summer evening fog and cold), these trends should 
obviously not be expected to generalize to. other areas. As 
\as*been' found before, we c^me up with discrepancies between 
respondents' estimates of their "average dayTs viewing" and 
the amount that they viewed either "yesterday" or "the day 
b«rf6re yesterday." "Average viewing" is greater among aur 
•amplei. The data are illustrated be;t<$v« 
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TABLE 1* 

"Average day> Hed - 4.03. , ^©d • 4.04 



, . ' ' ^ ^(weeTcday and - , ^^^^ • x - 4.30 

. •vening) 

S.d. - 2M3 s.d. - 2^38. 



• * ■ V 

"Yesterday"^ * Med « 2.91 , Medf « 2.89 

' X - 3.36 X - 3.10 , j 

* s.d. - 2.60 "s.d. - 2.43 y 



"Day before Mfed— 2.76» Med» « 2.74 

y^esterday" . . 3 . . .3^09 

s.d. * 2.59 s.d. 1^ 2.53 



------ - t~- - 

* In. order to assess how reliable the reported viewing 
times were on an individual level, we calculated 
Pearjaon correlational coefficients between the three 
separate measures^ade in the interviews from Wave 1. 
/ The tesults showed that "^average weekday ^nd evening 

^ viewiiilg'' correlated at r « .68 with "yest^rrday viewing" 
and at r> .63 with the "day befpre yesterday." The. 
latter two wer^ correlated at r ■« . 67 ^ 



-" . Why should this "ayerage'! concept be^^onsi s tent ly .high? 

There vrete many extemporaneous mentions by respondents of the 
fact that there wei^ "too many re-runs on, " and this may 
have had an attenuating effect on amount of .viewing, as 
roeeisured by the specific "yesterday" and "dteiy before yesterday" \ 
questioias. There was also the possible factor of the distri- ^ 
but ion through the week of interviewing days. This point is 
easy^ to handle; the 324 interviews were indeed distributed 
evenly over the week such that, the "yesterday viewing" figure 
N^^nd the "day befori yesterday" f;lgure are both averages of 

five weekdays and two weekend days. While summary calculations 
of each of these two might be helpful, we are not going ,to do 



* ■ • 
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it in thi* analyvis beqause of the relatively email nunibere 
of weekend viewing' data. 

Jn subsequent analyses of • viewing time overall, we shall use 
' the "average viewing" figures shown in Table 1. While the 
medians of both the Wave 1 and- 3 of the distributions of 
time-of -viewing fell at,-* Hours, a couple of peculiarities of 
the viewing curves ^re worth noting. Firsi^, the extremes are 
intex*estipgT almost no one designates himself as a non-viewer. 
This is especially interesting in the light of th(||very 
frequent coinnents by --respondents to the initial questions of 
' the survey... i.e., when pressed to choose faVorite programs 
they offered comments like ','well, I hardly wattch TV at all..." 

The fact thatVhe modal responses to the viewing average ques- 
tions fell at «ie upper limit of our range (i.e., 8 hours or 
more) is prol^ably not as unique to this sample as one might 
imagine. A look at the age arid se^ breakdo\%'n of tjii^ segment 
of the sample shows that the housebound, especially aged, 
or il^ women are often "watching all day" .. .probably just 
turning the set on an0 leaving it on... yatcKlng or not»** 
a^ several told our Interviewers. 

. ■ ' /. 

In sum, one is cautioned to examine these distributions of 
TV viewing carefully, even if citing "aterages" is often 
Appropriate and necessary. '. * . 

•There are several conclusions that theie.rdata support, even 
if fu'rthef analysis '^Ls clearly needed. First, the absol^t*^^ 
figures for viewing telev^j-sion^ are lower than expected by 
whatever Jt^ft measurement method and at either .of the %wo 
points in time, "^hose fcommercil^l audience measurements ser- 
>^''vices we hafve seen found almost twfc^ our obtained viewing 
tiroes. These are admittedly not fjroro West Coast urban areas. 



but , othera/-ol[ the data whicK thisy report do closely coincide 
with our own (e.^., viewing ol\^rime time "Black comedies"). 
Resolutions of methodological differences that might be 
contributing to these discrepancies will be addressed later 
in this rep>ort. 

The second major filing of interest here is that there is 
virtually no seasonal (i.e.,, Wave 1 vs'. Wave 3) difference in 
any of the viewing -time indices. 6us- strikes, droughtsj^ 
Olympic specials notwithstanding, we expected that there 
would be time interval differences,, and the fact that there 
were not callA for expanding this "time budget by season" 
work in future studies we plan to conduct. 
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TABLE 



/ 



fsHOVmS OF VIEWING 
(WAVE 1, SPRING 1976) 







AVERAGE * 
WEEKDAY & 
EVENING 




^YESTERDAY 

• • • • XO« 07b« • 




DAY BEFORr- 

YESTERDAY 
• 


2 29 •••••• 


• • • ^ 


> 

• ••• •••S* 5^ • • • 


• • 


t ♦ 


20. 2% 


:30 - 1:29.*. 


• • # • 


• 10* 0%. • • 




.^•,X0*9%^, 


• • 


12.3% 


1:30 - 2:29. 


• • • • 


. ...T.16.9%... 




• • • • X6« 8%« • 


• • 


14. '5% 


2:50 - 3:29. 


• • • • 


: 13.4%... 


• • 


• • • • X 3 • • • 


• • 


11.7% 


3:30 -Jl:29. 


• • • • 


. .. . . .14.1%. .. 


• • 


. . . . 11. 5%. . 




» • • • t • 9 • 8% 


4:30 - 5:29. 


• • • • 


• • #«8« • • • 


• • 


. . . . .5.9%. . 


• • 


»••••• 8 « 8% 


5:30 - 6:29. 


• • « • 


• • • •XS* 2 • • • 


• • 


9^09o. . 




9.5% ' 


6:30 - 7:29. 


• • • * 


• 7^ • • • 


• • 


# • • • # 3 • X^ • • 


• • 


^•••••3« 8% 


7:30 + 


i • • • 


• •••••X3# X^ • • • 


• • 


. . . .12.4%. . 


• • 
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FAVORITE 1>RCX3RAM PREFERENCES ^ 

One of the important waye-we used to Investigate what tele- 
vision programs Were doing for their viewers was sir^ply td 
inquire what eafch re8|>ondent * s "three favorite shows" were. 
This cornt>letely unaided question, coming at the very start , r 
of the first wave of intervii&\ying should have produced 
responses pretty well free from any influence like a resi- 
por^dent's potential need to provide socially desirable 
information to the interviewer. 



A total of 156 different program names were provided by our 
324 respondents. Although this is a quite broad distribution, 
the frequencies of naming a few leading shows merits tabulating 
th^ below. . . 

1st choice 2nd choice 3rd choice 



Good Times 50 43 ' 2X 

Jeffersons. i 35 26 21 

Sanford & Son 31 # 31 34 

Sports 1 24 13 21 

Soap Operas 23 18 21 

New9..... 18 4 1^ 1^ 

KojfaX .6 15 15 

Starsky & Hutch...., ...6 6 7 

Baretta S 14 

FBI... ,9 3 : 1 

All in the Family 4 ' 6 . 17 ; 

The predominance of liking the three prime-time comedies 
featuring Blacks is clealrly established. This is, in fact, 
consistent wlth^^lrfie smaller sample data we collected in 1975 
in Richmond, California. Sports and soap operas, for men and 
women respectively, are -also very popular. The battery of the 
roost generally popular detective/adventure shows do fairly 
well in our listing. 




P«rhapi^ th« only somewhat unexpected finding is the relatively 
high popularity of the news programs. While there is not 
•nough information in this question to generate a meaningful 
e9q;>lanation of this, it seems clear that the desire for 
whatever news programs do offer our respondents is not 
unimportant to them, as measured by program preference at least. 

When the programs mentioned were grouped by type^, the following 
distributions were obtained. 

1. THREE MOST PAVORIT^E PROGRAMS 



V 





1st 


2nd 


3rd 






43.2% 


39.4% 






5.4 


3.9 






18.0 


19.9 






Q.6 


1.3 






8.5 


8.1 






2.5 


2.6' 






2.2 


1.3 






3.2 


-4.6 






' 0.0 


0.0 






0.3 


1.0 






•1.9 


2.0 






0.3 


0.7 ^ 






6.9 


7.2 






6.9 


8.1 



There is, of course, a great deal of similarity between this 
tabXe and the previous reports on specific shows, but this 
may offer a clearer look at the types of shows that had the 
greatest appeal to our sample. As an aside we can^ report 
that of the "most favorite" shows counted, 42 percent of them 
were classifiable as "Black shows?" i.e., the comedies we 
discussed earlier. * . 



Out of th^ 324 persons we interviewed in Wave 1, the numbers 

of "Black shows" grouped in this way: 

36.6% designated no "Black shows" among three favorites 

33.4% " one " " " " 

18.6% " two » *t « M ^ « 

11.4% " three " " " " " 



Trying to co<lify the responses to the " whv do you like 
^ • ?" quotions was difficult in that so many .persons 

were so uncertain or« at least « pot specific about their 
reasons. The first distinction which we made involved coding 
eac^ ree||i|^se as "internal" ("personal^') or "external" 
(conrounity-oriented or otherwise general). On this set of 
criteria, each of the three fayorites was liked by between 
l^and 19 percent of our saltiple for "personal" reasons (e.g., 
"J.J. is someone I can really dig. ..."). Most explanations 
were very . general . 

The more fruitful of the codes for ^jualifying the, reasons our 
sample liked their solf-designated "most favorite shows" was ^ 
that which focused on objective content parameters. The 
distribution on the "first favorite" looked like thia: 
' f * 

. MAIN REFERENCE FOR LIKING B^ORITE 

I LIKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE 

CH/^CTERS IN PROGRAM. : 24.9% 

I LIKE THE STORY LINES, PLOT, 

SITUATION IN WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE.. 59.1 

I LIKE THE ISSUES #AT THE PROGRAM DEALS 

WI^H (e.g., POVERTSr, UNEMPLOYMENT 15.9 

More than twice the numbers of respondents cited plot or 
story lir^e related reasons for their liking of their favorite 
show as mentioned the Acting or the characters portrayed. 
About one person out of six noted that their affective focus 
was on the "issues, dealt with on the show. The implications 
that this finding holds for producing television shows to 
effect the kindsr of social and other changes on which CRC is 
focused are obviously very valuable. 



\ 
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THE POPULARITY OP VARIOUS TELEVISION PROGRAMS 



The first wave of interviewing included an extensive set of 
questions that presented the respondent a list of progi-ain hames 
for each weekday's prime-time network offerings. If one identi- 
fied a program as having been seen "during this past season," 
there were two additional questions posed: first, an evaluation 
(a five-space rating scale ranging from "very good" to "very^ 
bad") and, second, a four-space frequency-tof -viewing scale 
(ranging from "very* often" to "rarely"). < 

A number tables have been generated from this set of vievring 
data, but the most important single one seems to be that- given 
below. . V ' 

TABLE 2 

OVERALL POPULARITY OF TYPES OP PRIMErTIME WEEKDAY SHOWS 



NET AVO. 
AUDIENCE 



AVG, RATING X 
FREO. OF VIEWING 

BLACK SITUATION COMEDY 86%. . . . 13, 86 

OTHER SIT . COM 46% » 5.53 

COP/DETECTIVE , 51%. ... .". . . 6. 38 

OTHER ADVENTURjB ^ : . . .52% 5.77 

"HUMAN DRAMA" «v . . • • • ^•37 

VARIETY TX 43% 7 3.73 

GAME SHOWS 47%..,.... 5.01 

As expected, the two Black situation comedies which f el 1 into 
the weekday prime-time listings were the^most highly se^n, 
rated, and most frequently watched. 



The other types of programing we included ^are all, curiously 
enough, grouped at the same general level 6f audienc^ size - 
about 50 percent. We did not .inquire in this rese^^rch about 
the Motives l^$ind viewing any but the t>ij:ee favorite shows. 
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It i« therefore difficult to opii>e a« to wliy shows of eaemingly 
very different types (as far as producing grstificstions are 
concerned) should produce such similar viewing patterns. In 
spite of Whatever 8\ib8e(|U«nt «ftalyses find ahou 
the audiences of these types of shows, the absolute audien^ce 
eise numbers clearly euggest that our sample had polymorphouA 
program tastes... once it had^ proceeded beyond the initial filter 
level pf watching prograining that related directly to Black 
people. 



i 
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TABLE D ' AUniEt^CE SIZE 

AVERAGE RATINGS 

FREQUENCY OF VXEWING SELECTED PROGRAMS 



119. 

HONDAY EVTIJINO 



11 



TOESDAY EVENING 



1^ ir 



XEONKSnAY rVEHIHC 



<3 ^ 



STAR TREK 

(.64) 

ite FDl 

(.66) 

TRUTH OU * 

COMSIXJUPNCCS 

(.54) 
(.42) 



3.27 2.33 ciiANUEi, 2 Movic 3, ox 2_.jQ 

( (.49 ) ) 

2 .97 2.28 Doimy viNTOM 1 . 64 J , 2 

2.48 1.76 pricb^'s"^r]ght 2.89 2._2 
(.54) ,"~ 

? >6 1*75 LFT'S ^'JVK^i A DL'AL 3 Ofi ?,35 tony' OKI -AKfX") 



(.55) 

CIlAllNKL 2 nOVHS-. 3.13 2.14 MOVIir ON 

(.56) 



RHODA 

(.50) 

ON THC IlOClvS 

(.52) 

%(.40) 



.^ .73 1.90 HAPPY DAYS 

2.97 2.15 GOOD faM^ 

~ (.85) 

2.4 7 3^01 POPT 



^50) 

COOU IIAVFKS 

(.31) 

aou rop.:^»:.sT:-P 

AM. IN TDX rAfllLV 3. /O ^.0-/ 

(.67) 



(.35) 

3, y41 2.46 Uivvmm and j 

2.14 1,,53 poLicJ;'wc2i)vN 

T (.S8) 

2.73 2.01 M*A*s*H* 



2.89 2.21 
2.97 2.10 



(.53) 

THE ROOKIES 

RICH^L'vN/POl'R MAN 3. 4 4. 2^56 ONE DAY ^t\ TIM!^ 1.94 1,55 



(.54) 

rAUDE 

(.56) 

i"ric?i:Av.' Jo:l^: 
(.37) 



MSDICAL CENTER 3 .15 2.26 
f.?7) 



3.2/ ii.44 CITY or ANGELS 

(.43) 
(.43) 



3.JJL?.!l32 
1.94 1,55 
2.38 1.76 



- 25.000 PYRAMID 


2. 


2-15 


(.48) 


• 




H0LLY\.'00IJ SQUARES 






(.5/) 

LITTLE HOUSE ON 


2.19 


1 . 34 


THE pii/aRir 






(.40) 


2,94 




TONY OKLANfX) 


ANt^ IjAWN 






(.59) 

THE IJIONTC ViQMAlI 


3.04 




(.61) ^ 

BAR ETTA 


3.07 


2Lja3 


WOULD AH'^WAR 






/ ( AO) 






1 CANNON 


3 2^ Z6 


J (.57)^ 




. 2^3 4 


CHJCO tJiD IHE M/^J^ 


(.58) 

THE .DUriPLINGS 


i.er. 




( . 32 ) 

PETROCELLl 






(.44)^ 

CTARSKY ANin HUTCH 


3^^ii;l 




(.CO) 

BLUE RN!IGHT 


2.J5_ 




, (.39) 







J.. 97 1.55 



2 .J 3^ 2^0 3 



OTjiCR S»10WS 



) 



■t ' 



OTHER SHO\\'S 



_„.) 
_) 
' ) 



OTHER SHOWS 
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Table B« cont. 



(.50) , 

IIBW TRWvSUMF. IIUNT 
(.40) 

rjxycn cake pm 
(.38) 

HAC DAVIS SnCM 

(.36) 

111B WALTO.IS 

(.52) 
IfBteOMB bhCK HOTTER,. 

(.63)^- 

lAWJEy MILKER 

(.550 

K\wAii 
. (.55) 

SITREFTS OF 

SAN KKAKCISCO > 

( -) 











2^87 


1.95 


2.55 
2.09 
2.05 


1.56 
1.48 


3.14 

3.62 
is. 12 


2.11 

2.t5 
2.35 


2.93 

3.f;4 


2.11 
2.54 



FRIDAY rVDHNG 



UOH ADAMS SCRKI:N TtST 
NAMF TJIAT TlfNC 

(.32) 

SAUrORD AND SON 

(.88) 

DOinjy AND nAinr: 
(.43) 

ALL TOPf^ i'HER HOW 

(.64) 
(.36) 

ROCKTORD FILES 

(.53) 

POLICE STORY 



(.59) 







$u 


P 




2.06 




/lit 


JL . 86 


1.87 


1.36 


4.36 


3.16 


2.19 


1.62 


3.67 


2.37 


2.09 


1.63 


2.58 


2.13 


3.10 


2.27 
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TABtB C 



I 30 WEEKDAY PROGRAMS ^ 

(NET AUDIENCE IN PERCENT OF TOTAL SAMPLE) 

•• ! 

I. 'SANFORD & SON (.88) ' 

2* GOOD .TIMES ( .85 ) 

3. STREETS OF S.F. (.78) . - 

4. BARETTA (.69) 

5. ALL IN THE FAMILY (.67) 

6. F.D.I. (.66) ' . 

7. STAR TREK (.64) ^ . 

8. ALL TOGETHER NOW (.64) 

9. THE ROOKIES (.63) 

10. WELCOME BACK KOTTER (.63) 

II. DIONIC WOMAN (.61) 
12*. STARSKy'^ HUTCH (.60) 

13. ^ TONY ORLANDO (.59) ^ ' ^ .. 

14. POLICE STORY (.59) s • 

15. CHICO &^HE MA^^ (.58) 

16. CHANNEL 7 MOVIE (.58) 

17. POLICE WOMAN (.58) • 

18. CANNON (.57) , 

19. MAUDE (.56) , 

20. Channel i movie (.56) , ^ - 

21. LET'S MAKE A DEAL (.55)' * . < * 

22. BARNEY MILLER (.55) 

23. HAWAII 5-0 (.55) J 

24. TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES (.54) 

25. RICH MAN, POOR hihVl (.54f 

26. PRICE IS RiqHT (.54) 

27. HAPPY DAYS (.54) 

, 28. ROCKPO^te FILES (.53) 

29. M.A.S.H. (.53) 

30. ON THE ROCKS (.52) 

31. WALTONS (.52) i . ' 



-er|c 
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RATING X FREQ. OP VIEWING SCORES FOR THE WEEK (TOP 30) 



MONDAY tVCNlMO 



/ . 



TfiE rni 



7) JL^2L. 
^) 6.77 



tuesd;»y evemihc 



CHANNEL 2 MOVIH 

t.^ > 

ucmwy viin'ON 



TRUTH oit 24) ,4.3 6 pi^icE IS RiGfrp 26)^G^O_ 



HIGII Roi.Lrns 



LET'S M/ii'i: A nLAl.2l )7 . 73_ 



cnwwKL J MOViL* 2011:l??L ^movup on 



miODA 



rHYi.i.ir, . 

CHANi«:i. 7 novin 3 39 

GOOD HA'/F'.NS J 

jor h\>rtRnGTF,R . 



ALL IN THE VAMIl^' 5)9. ^C- 

JIflSM.' JO! IN " 

M5DICAL CLNThR 1 _ 



OTili;'< SHOWS 
( ) 



(_ 



27)6.00 



2) .11.9A^. 



HAPl^y DAYS 

GOOD 'i'lr^s 
von „ 
L?vvni«H-, Ai^n siiirli:y „ 

POLICE WOMAN. 17) 6 . 3^V 

M*A*S*1I* 29).^-*_?f'. 
•niK nooKiEs 9) ' 7.^0 

ONK IlAY AT A TIMC 

CITY OF ,7vNCI:LS 

SV.'lTCIl L ^ 



onwzn ^Flov.'s 
( ) 



) 



WEDNKSPAY F.VKNINO 

25.000 PYRAMID _J 

llOLLWOOD SQUARKS 

i^iTTLi: nousi; oii 

TUr PUMKIK 

1K)NY OKL/vNDO 13) 6. 20 

AND DAVt'N 

min blONIC ViOMAN H)^;^- 

ll/iRKTTA ^ ^ ^- ^ * ^ 5 

WORLD XT war 

CANNOU 1^0 7 . !l 0 , 

CHICO"At^> THE hVvK 15) 5*94 

THE DUMPLINGS 

PETROCELLI ,jr 



STAUSKY AND IIUTCia2 )iL.'Il5>.. 
BLUF. ICNIGHT 



ot»i!:r shov.'s 




■ / . 
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FRIDAY i:VENING 

DON TUWi^lS .SCUnEN TEST 
NAME THAT f^NE^:^. . 
DUNBAR DF.BATKS 



.SAHFORD ;vND SON 1) 3/3.7 8 

DONlJy AND MAR IB . 

hhh TOqJCTMh'R NOW ^ ) 8,70 

THB PRACTICE, ' 

ROCKFORD FILKS 20) , S.jQ 
POLICE STORY __Zj-?^ 



OTHER SHOVES 



1 
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RANK <MU)ER OP POPULARITY BY DAY 



(net audittnctt size) 



ITAR TREK 



TfK rni 

TRUTH on 

COllSr-OUEMCKS 

iiicai ROr.LKRS 



CI1M1MF.L '2 KOyiF. 
tUtODA 

(Ml TilK VxfX^KS 

CHAKKi:i. 7 MOVIK 
GOOD llAV>ri S 

» 

M.T^ IN Tnn FAMILY 

RICH i:r.'.;/POo:\ man 



3 



1 



11 



12 



16 



13^ 
1__ 
8 



.3:5: 



5 



i 



I ...... , ■ 

/» 

<., 

UOhiiY VIWTOM 
PRICE IS niGflT 



l.KT'S MAKK A DEAL 

\ 

IJAPPy DAYS 
COOD TIMES ' ' 

ropi' 

LAVKFLNT. AND SMJRLTjy 

IK)l.lCr, WCKl/vU 

M*A*S*H*' 

THR RO0?^TE« 

ONF, DAY AT A TIME 

CIVV or AN'JEl.S 



15 



II 



13 



15 



( ) 



) 



1_ 

1. . 

10 



WBDl4i:SDAy EVflJING 



25,000 pynAHiDu ^ 

IJOLl.YWOOD F.OUARr,S 

LITTJ.n IIOIJ31: OIJ 
TIIR PIWJIUE 

I'ONY ORI7UJIX) ^ 
■ AK'D DAWII 

nil: Jiioinc v?o:ian 
liAUtrrTA 

V.-OKLD AT VJAK 
CAJ^N'ON a ' - 

cm CO 'and the v\m 

THE D'JMPl.inGS 
PETfiOCELLI 
STARHKY ANIJ HUTCH 



OTHER SHOWS 
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cont. 



RANK 0RD13n IJY PAY 
AND NET AUDIENCE SIZE (cont.) 



P 



5 



4 

1 



DON ADAfiS SCRKKfJ TEST 
HAT^ TilAT TUllE 
nuHHAR DEBATES 
SAtnWD AND nON 
DONITY W-ID MAKin . 
ALL TOGF.THCR KOW 
THE PRACTICE 
P.OCl'vFORO FILi:S 

pOLycB STohy 



9. 

J'. 
6 



8 



4. 

3 



OTMF.n SMO'./S 



.) 
) 
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NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS VIEWING 

It has been noted that about ohe person in seven of our sample 
cited "the news" as one of their three favorite television 
programs; this ranked among the top six program types in these 
terms. Another way we tried' to assess how news and public 
affairs/documentary programing was being used by these respon-^ 
dents was siCnply to inquire fis to the frequency of their viewing 
a variety of - such shows. The results showed local news to lead 
the four types included. 



10. NATIONAL NEWS BROADCAST 

VERY OFTEN 25.4% 

OFTEN 24. 1% 

li; CURRElHf EVENTS ^HOWS 

VERY OFTENi 15.8% 

OFTEN. . . ; 14. 3% 

X2. LOCAL NEWS BROADCASTS 

VERY OFTEN 33.1% 

OFTEN.'. ....... ; . 26. 3% 

13. INTERVIEW SHOWS , 

VERY OFTEN -.8.0% 

OFTEN 8. 3% 



SOMETIMES 27.2% 

RARELY 14.2% 

NEVER 9-0% 



SOMETIMES 36.3% 

RARELY 17.4% 

NEVER* 16.1% 



SOMETIMES 23.5% 

RARELY ,,...8.4% 

NEVER 8.7% 



SOMETIMES. . . » . .V2^6% 

RARELY 28,4% 

NEVER .25.6% 

Iff 



About 60 percent said they viewed local news "often" or "very 
often?" only 17 percent feli on the other, infrequent-usage 
end of the spectrum. A few less viewed national" news with some 
frequency, accorditk to what they reported. A^bout half the^ 
sample fell into thft high end, while about a quarter viewed 
either "rarely" or "never." . 
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When the general label "cur^rent events" ehowa wao ueed (along 
with the "Sixty Minutes** example); we foiind that less than one 
third said they watched "often** or **very often," while even a 
few more were infrequent viewers, and the remaining third were 
"sometimes** audience members. 

The focus of the question on "interview shows" showed them to 
be the lea^t frequently viewed in this group: .three times as 
many viewed or^ly infrequently or not at all, contrasted to the 
number which were frequent viewers. s 

■ ■ . r-' 

* . ■ ■ i 

Overall, these -questions lead us to conclude that the large 

majority does tune in news (if not public affairs shows) at 

least once in a while, and that regular, fr€Kjuent viewing 

is apparently the rule for substantial numbers - about 60 percent 

in the case of local news. The patterri here fits what we have 

surmised from other areas of this investigation. That is, the 

interest and participation in more local events and news c6v6rage 

is greater than is the case for less immediately relevant matters. 

The specifics on stations named in question 67 indicated that 
there may be somethii^g more than what, immediately becomes 
apparent here as%o a set of reasons for selecting news sources. 

67. WHICH CHANNEL DO YOU WATCH MOST OFTEN, FOR LOCAL 
EVENING NEWS? ... 

NO SPECIAL ONE or ALL OF THEM.. ^.9% 

, KTVU Channel 2 (an Oakland indep^dent ) . . . 3. 3 

\ ' KRON Channel 4 (N^C ) ...7.0 

^ KPIX Channel .5 (CBS) ....^7.6 

KdO Channel. 7 (ABC).. .35^4 

KQED Channel 9 (PBS).. 2.5 

OTHERS -....2.5 



When we asked about reasons for viewing local news, we got 
the responses tabulated below. 
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* 68. COULD YOU !tELL US-WHY YOU ESPBCIALLY WATCH THE 
NEWS ON THAT CHANNEL? 

A GENERAL RESPONSE OR "NO SPECIAL REASON" .... 23. 1% 
COMMENTS ABOUT THE BREADTH OF COVERAGE 

(•.g. , "THEY COVER ALL THE NEWS") 11.8 

^ COMMENTS ABOUT THE QUALITY OP COVERAGE 18^1 

COMMENTS ABOUT' NEWS TEAM PERSONNEL 

(BUT NOT BLACKS) .* 8.6 

• COMMENTS ABOUT BLACKS ON THE NEWS TEAM. ...... 10.9 

OTHER REASONS ^ .................. 27.6 

rilving -anticipated the general phenaroenon of pur sample's 
prefering contend: and content which were fami^liar to them, the 
low ihcidence of selecting a race-related reason for new* 
viewing preference. was surprising. Ther^ is a further aspect 
of this point, however. That is^ the rank order of the stations 
relates closely to the BlacX representation figures on the local 
news teams. KPIX has three Black reporters, KRON has--tWo, and 
the other two commercial stations" one each. There are, on the 
format and contextual levels, no apparent differences between 
these news programs. The times they are aired do differ, 
only slightly. We have to infer that^ even though it went 
unexpressed by roost of our sample, the race of the news persons' 
does play some part^^in th6 selection proces%. 



VIEWING BLACK ^ PROGRAMING 

/ 

Our own pre-test data from 1975 substantiated most of the 
output of A.C. Neilsen's televisiqji audience survey unit in 
pointing out that such "Black" shows (that feature Blacks in 
leading roles, but aife typically neither created nor jiroduced 

Blacks) as are on the air are quite popuiwr among Black 
audiences. It was with this point in mind that we undertook, 
on the first wave of interviewing, to assess why our sample 
felt as we expected th^ would a^ut these shows. We also 
expanded a bit beyond the prime-time comedy shows that seem to ^ 
draw the largest numbers of viewers to ask about news and 
public affiars offerings as well. The questioning on .this 
subject appeared -at the beginning of the first wave of t;he survey 
for a specific reason: that.wal^, we had found that op^n-ended 
questions about positive issues (as these were fot most persons) 
tended to pOt respondents at ease. 

"Saijford and Son" was the first show abo\Jit which we asked spe- 
cific questions. The respondents had almost all watched this 
program at some time (99.4%) and most of these of fered^t least 
some positive evaluation of what they had seen (92-* 3% described 
"special good points" %bbut the program). We had tried, ih the 
1975 pre-tests Of scales and question formats to devise codes 

• 

to apply to the expected positive affect: that our eventual 
respondents would have towards these shows featuring Blacks. ^ 
They boiled doym to a two dimensional system. The first code 
relating to why respoijjfcnts liked these shows was a dichotomous 
"int^rhal vs. extern^^fr orientation. The comments were coded 
as to either being in reference to the reispondent ' s peipsonal 
"relationship to the show, the plbt, the actors, the character^, 

/ . • 



•tc, or were along the lines of, seeing the program content 
as relating to the Black oonmunity at larg^. Examples of these 
inclijidet "Pred (rerof rids roe of my own father in ♦lis gruf f neas . . . 
and "I feel thiBtV^ny show that- deals with Blacks is good for 
the coimnunity as a wl^dle..." On this variable we found "Sanford 
and S6n" to be overwhelmingly "external" in the perception of 
our respondents (95.9%). 

« 

The second dimension on whi<ih we sought to code perceptijons of 
the shows featuring Blacks was a trichotomy: either an expression 
of positive affect towards the actors or the characters, or 
tov^jirds the story line, plot, or situation in which the program 
takes place, or finally, towards the issues that the program 
deals with (e.g., poverty, unemployment). 

Since pre-testirtg had revealed that these generally liked shows 
featuring Blacks wfre not, b^ any means, universally liked or 
unilaterally admired, we felt it would be instructional Jbo try 
to assess what "bad points" ^ur respondents perceived in these 
comedies. The code schema was the same as ^e one intended to 
measure positive asp*ects of the pso^rams. 



The results- of the positive coding for the "Sanford and Son" 
show appear below: 

15. wIBp WOULD YOU SAY ARE THE SPECIAL GOOD POINTS OF 
SANF0RD A5ID SON? 

APPE^ OF PROGRAM PERSONAL, INTERNAL 

AFFECT LEVEL 4.1% 

APPEAL QF PROGRAM NON-PERSONAL, EXTERNAL 
■ ( EMPHASI S- ON BLACK COMMUNITY ) 95.9% 

r 

REFERENCE OF GOOD POINTS 



I LIKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE 

CHARACTERS IN PROGRAM ..42.1% 

I LIKE THE STORY LINES, PLOT, SITUATION . ^ 

IN WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE CTT. ..47.4% j 

1 LIKE THE ISSUES THAT THE PROGRAM 

DEALS WITH (e.g., POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT ),. 10 . 5% 



It I0 interesting to note that about equal numbers of our 
•ai^ple nade reference to the characters or the cast when citing 
positive points about this program as made mention of thb 
^tory line. 

Only about oj:^ in ten persons referred to the issues dealt 
with in the program as bein^ a primary positive focal point. 

When the ifiegative side of the statements about "Sanford and 
Son" are examined, we find: 

16. ARE THERE BAD POINTS TO SANFORD AND SON? 

YES... .46.0% NO. 54.0% 

INTEI^AL.^ 6.8% EXTERHAL. 93.2% 

REFERENCE OF BAD POINTS 

I DON'T LIKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE 

CHARACTERS IN THE PROGRAM 27.1% 

I DON'T LIKE THE STORYLINE, PLOT, SITUATION 

IN WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE 56.5% 

I DON'T LIKE THE ISSUES THAT THE PROGRAM 

DEALS WITH (e.g., POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT) 16. 5% 

Comparing the positive and negative remarks made about this 

popular show, we are struck by these general conclusions: 

First, there are many more positivie comments than negative. 

Second, the cast and/or the characters in the show are much 

better liked than they are disliked. The l^alance swings in the 

opppsite^direction when the story line is the focus; that is, 

more than half of the few who do have negative statements to 

make about this show frame tl^se statements in the context 

of some shortcoming in the^tory line? even fewer of the positive 

comments referred to this aspect of the show. (A iryaoical 

response on the negative side here was "If they Jce going to 

show a Black family, why does he have to be a junkman?") ,In 

that this program is apparently not perceived as being "issue 

oriented, " only small differences showed up here betv/^n the 

proportions making negative and positive remarks. 



I joemg "issu 
» betv/^n the 



"Good Timea" was the second television program about which 
we made specific inquiry. Our pre- tests had indicated that 
this family dramatic comedy was likely to ap)peal to a broader 
audience on even a more positive set of attributes than the 
almost purely comical "Sanford and Son." The x^esults shown 
below tend to support this expectation. 

17. HOW ABOUT "GOOD TIMES," HAVE YOU EVER SEEN IT? 

YES 97. 5% NO. ..... .• 2.5% 

18. WHATDO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE GOOD POINTS OF 
THIS SHOW? ^ 

GOOD POINTS REPORTED 

YES 94.3% NO 5.7% 

INTERNAL ( PERSONAL ) . . 6.7% 

EXTERNAL (NONPERSONAL) .93.3% 

REFERENCE OF GOOD POINTS 

I LIKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE CHARACTERS 

' IN PROGRAM. , 31. 9% 

I LIKE THE STORY LINES, PLOT, SITUATION IN 

WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE 45.9% 

I LIKE THE ISSUES THAT UHE PROGRAM DEALS 

WITH (e.g., POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT 22. 2% 

19. WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE THE BAD POINTS OF "GOOD' 
TIMES"? ^ ' ^ 

I 

BAD POINTS REPORTED 

YES 46.5% NO 53.5% 

INTERNAL (PERSONAL) 2.2% 

EXTERNAL (NONPERSONAL) ^97.8% 

REFERENCE OF BAD , POINTS 

I DON'T ^.IKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE 

CHARACTERS IN PROGRAM 28.8% 

I'DON"T LIKE > THE STORY LINES, PLOT, SITUATION 

IN WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE 56.8% 

I DON'T L,IKE THE ISSUES THAT THE PROGRAM 

DEALS WITH (e.g., POVERTY , UNEMPLOYMENT ) ... 14 . 4% 

Again, almost all our resp>ondents had viewed this show: 
similarly, almost all of fered positive comments ancf the great 



majority of th«se w«r« of th« ••external conmunity-related type. 

% 

Vh4-^liQportant differences between the responses to the two 

shov^ irt question came in the coding of the reasons for liking 
them. While the numbers w^o d-ted their liking for the plot 
or story line were about the same here as on "Sanford and Son, " 
there was a marked shift away from stating a liking for the 
characters or actors in "Good Times." Seemingly, these persons 
shifted towards a doubling for ^^H^i^ liking of the issues taken 
up in the show. We can only guess the extent that this latter 
point represents, a leaning towards more serious than comical 
treatment of the Black community's basic problems. The taped 
protocols did show this to* be an important point of explanation. 
But th^llb was also the frequently mentioned presence of the full 
family - parents and young children.. The respondents not 
infrequently suggested that many of TV's Black families were 
too stereotypical ly fatherless to su5,t them. 

.On the rest of "the parameters of liking and disliking, "Good 
Times" showed very similarly to "Sanford and Son." 

As two shows above hav^ in commoi) a basic working class 
milieu for the story line, the third dhow we ex«(mined, "The 
Jeffersons" deals with an upper-middle class Black family, 
residents of an otherwise almost all-white environment . the 
outstanding comic theme is the male protagonist's flaunting of 
his econornic success and trying to force on any and all the 
concomitant social success he feels he deserves. It was 
expected that because this upper-middle class setting would be 
foreign to mo^t of our respondents, they would react accordingly 
and. with some negativism towards this program. 

20. HAVE YOU EVER SEEN "THE JEFFERSONS"? ^ I 

YES 92.5% NO.... .i....7\5% 
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21. WHAT DO YOU THINK ARE THE MAIN GOOD POINTS? 



A, 



^OOOD POINTS RSPORTED 
/ ' YKS 92.394 • 1^0.. ..<7.7% 

INTERNAL (PfeRSONAL) .8,7% 

EXTERNAL ( NONPERSONAL ) 91.3% 

REl^ERENCE OF OOOD POINTS 

I .LIKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE CHARACTERS 

IN PROGRAM 4. ..27.1% 

' • J LIKE THE STORY LINES, PLOT, * SITUATION IN 

- " WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE 5.2.5% 

I LIKE THE ISlUlS THAT THE PROGRAM DEALS — - 

/ WITH (e.g., POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT) 20.4% 

22. HOW ABOUT ITS MAIN BAD POINTS? 
BAD POINTS REPORTED 

YES 51.4% NOT.. 48.6% 

INTERNAL (PERSONAL) 8. 3% 

EXTERNAL (NONPERSONAL) V....91.7% 

REFERENCE OF BAD POINTS 

I DON'T LIKE THE ACTORS, ACTING OR THE 

CHARACTERS IN PROGRAM. . . . 43. 1% 

I DON'T LIKE THE STORY I^INES, PLOT, SITUATION 

IN WHICH PROGRAM TAKES PLACE 43.8% 

i DON'T LIKE THE ISSUES THAT THE PROGRAM 

DEALS WITH (O.g. , POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT)... 13.1% 

A few less of our sample had viewed this show and a few less 
of fered "positive comments «^bout it than for the other two 
shows. There was also a. very slightly increased use of non- 
community related comments here..^ .The smallest numbers on any .. 
6f the three shows of respondents used the "I like the actors..." 
reason for their positive mention of "The Joffersons." But 
even here the "issues ot-ientatiqin was relatively high. " It is not, 
unlikely that the reference was to the constant Jeffersope' 
theme of individual and group racism, even applied to a family 
which has "made it" econoroicaljiy. 

On bnly this show of the three was there a. majority of respondents 
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who volunt««r«d bad points about th« program, but there was only 
n' ftmall plurality. Of thoaa who did make negative comnents, 
however I the reasoning was substantially different in this show 
than on the others. A large surge in *'not liking the characters 
or the actors" was noted. Unfortunately, our system of coding 
did not discriminate between the two possibilities here« although * 
we suspect that disliking the boorish "George Jefferson"*- would 
probably contaminate any ratings that we might have tried to 
make. of the actor, Sherman Hemsley. 

Aside from the differences we have noted between the three 
shows, there is a single overriding commonality to be seen. 
That is, pretty much regardless of the' empathy the viewer has 
for the shows or the characters (they' are all apparently perceived, 
to deal equally well with what are the same basic issues )« 
there is' a "levelling" effect that works on all three. The 
respondents wc talked to almost all shared the attitude that 
whatever the details involved, as long as the show dealt with " 
som^ aspect of the Black experience, it was to be viewed, on 
balance, as bein^ positive. 

While we received not a few comments about the excessive^ stereotypy 
and/or insensitivity of these shows, t^e unequivocally negative 
comment was indeed rare. In another section of this pa^r, 
we will discuss the other -side of this matters that. is, what ' 
kinds of programing these respondents would prefer * |ai^^ave on 
televisipn if given their choice. 



VlEWHro BIACK NEWS/PUBLIC APPAIRSt PREFACE 
i * 

On« of th« primary thrusts of thjls •ntirs research project 
WAS to ascertain how reliant Black people are on television for 
obtaining news that is especially relevant to their lives and " 
•their general cultural environment. Much of the literature 
that bears on this question is consistent with the prwnise 
that an oral tradition is at the heart of how the community 
works. It has been suggested that this is related to African 
life-style patterns that still survive in contemporary 
American Black culture. 

Our own thinking leads us to intuit that the way television 
may be used by Black people today could be functionally defined 
ao just a sometimes f somehow mediated, form of fa%e to face 
oral communication. This is a highly speculative suggestion, 
but worth considering as the data from these interviews in Sari 
Francisco are examined. 

One very broad swipe at answering the question is provided by 
looking at the results of three pertinent elements of the 
first wave interview. 

45. m WOULD LIKE TO KNOW HOW MUCH YOU RELY ^ ON TELEVISION 
* AS YOUR SOURCE OF INFORMATION ABOUT BLACKS AND THE 
BLACK COMMUNITY. ^WOULD YOU SAY YOU RELY..^. 

VERY MUCH 13.0% NOT TOO MUCH ,...32.9% 

PRETTY MUCH. ; ... 14. 0% NOT AT ALL 14. 6% 

SOMEWHAT 25.5% 

There is a clear negative skewness to the distribution of 
responses here. In one respect, that would seem to reflect 
poorly on not only what television is doing, but i'nf erentially 
on what it could dp for intra-comraunity information transmission, 
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On th« other hand, given the bbjective real^Lty dtf how extremely 
limited televielon ie for the B^lack San Pranoi8o«iT*'interosted 
in hi» own community, it i« aurpriaing that aa many reapondenta 
air did ao, expreaaed aome reliance! on thia medium •'^'^''^ 

If thm data on reliance on newapapera for Black community news 
are examined alongside the TV reaulta, we find the two t^ be 
very close. Thia is most unexpected since there are at least 
two major weekly newspapers widely circulated in the community 
( The Sun Reporter and Muhammud Speaks or The Bilalian News ). ^ 

46. HOW ABOUT NEWSPAPERS? WOULD YOU SAY. . i 

VERY MUCH* . ... 10. 1% NOT TOO MUCH 30.9% 

PRETTY MUCH 11.0% NOT AT ALL 17.4% 

•SOMEWHAT 30.6% 

4 

Either one of twp tentative statements about the above seem 
warranted. First, these two major mass media may be only 
minimally used to obtain information about the Black community. 
This would, of course, fit our expectations. 

The second possibility is that the newspaper results here are 
art if actually lowered because the question may have been 
misinterpreted ^o mean "daily newspapers?" this makes logical 
sense, especially when the question follows one about another 
daily medium, i.e., television. ; 

Even If this latter point has some credibility, the responses to 
the even broader open-ended question tabulated below underscore 
the apparently minor role that mass media play in this Black 
community's internal news transmission system.. 

47. WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHAT IS YOUR MAIN SOURCE OP 
INFORMATION ABOUT BLACKS AND THE BLACK COMMUNITY? ' 

TELEVISION* ..... 12. 6% FRIENDS^ 24. 2% 

RADIO 6.5% RELATIVES 1.3% 

NEWSPAPER 21.3% OTHER 29.7% 

MAGAZINES 4.5% 
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Taken in conibination, »X1 the mass media are designated by only 
45 percent of the aainple as their main news/information source 
about the comminity. Of the remainder, a few more persons 

named interpersonal sources outside rather than inside their 

•t 

own immediate social environment. 

None of these questions sought to address directly the ultimate 
point herei how could television, with all its oral, quasi- 
personal ubi^itousnefes, be made to perform better as a source 
of information for Black people in the community^ This will be 
discussed at length later in this paper. 



v 
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VIKWINO ♦BLACK NBWS/PUBLIC AFFAIRS PR00RAMIN(3. 

In the San Frai^clsco area in 1976 there were precious few 
television programs created by Blacks and aimed at ^latk 
audiences. There is, of course, the occasional, nationally 
originated special like the heralded "Autobiography of Miss 
Jane Pittman" which may l/ave great dramatic impact. Their 
Infrequency, however, underscores the callous way the industry 
seems to ignore its minority audiences. To try to measure our 
sample's reactions to that programing which dpes appear regu- 
larly on local television, we asked several questions on each 
the first and third wave of interviewing. The major focus 
was on news and "public affairs" shows. 

The CBS owned station in San Francisco has, during most of the 
past year, pr^^uced and aired a show called "All Together Now." 
pr±B nominally designed to cover the whole of the city's many 
cultural dimensions, but probably focuses more on the Black 
community 'than on others. The main mover and on-air person 
involved with this production is Belva Davis, a veteran news- 
person on the station. When we asked our respondents whether 
they viewed Davis l show, the results came out as below: 

23. NOW, THERE ARE A PEW SHOWS ON TELEVISION WHICH DEAL 
WITH NEWS ABOUT WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE BLACK COM- 
MUNITY. "ALL TOGETHER NOW, " HOSTED BY BELVA DAVIS 
ON CHANNEL 5 FklDAY EVENINGS IS ONE OF THESE, WE 
WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHETHER yoU HAVE EVER SEEN THtS SHOW. 

YES 78.6% NO 21.4% 

24. WOULD YOU SAY YOU WATCH THIS SHOW. . . 

VERY OFTEN. ..... 10 . 2% RARELY.' 18 . 5% 

OFTEN 13.3% NEVER i..21.9% 

SOMETIMES 36.1% 
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25. HOW WOULD YOU RATE "AtL TOGETHER NOW," HOSTED BY 
BELVA DAVIS... WOULD YOU SAY IT IS... r 

VERY <:ibOD 38.0% BAD «...0.8% 

OOOD.I. ,43.1% VERY BAD 1.2% 

JUST ALL RIGHT.. 16. 9% 

Some fo^r o^t of five persons 'in the pample had viewed B^lvs 
Davis' show, and of this number about 80 percent rated the show 
generally arts being "good" <5r "very good." While this is a . 
creditable position, it is tempered significantly by the finding 
thatr outr-of^ th^se who had seen the show, more than twice _ 
many said they view it only "sometimes" or "rarely" as said 
that they watch "often** or "very often." 

• 

The public television "Black Perspective on the News" was 
another show about which we asked the same series of questions. 

26. HAVE YOU EVER SEEN THE SHOW CALLED "BLACK PERSPECTIVE 
ON THE NEWS" THAT COMES ON CHANNEL 9, LATE SUNDAY NIGHTS? 

■YES..... 43.8% NO 56.2% 

I 

27. HOW OFTEN DO YOU WATCH THIS SHOW? 

VERY OFTEN ..4.6% .RARELY .....13.3% 

OFTEN 5.6% NEVER ;,...56.2% 

SOMETIMES 20.4% 

28. HOW WOULD YOU SAY THIS SHOW IS... 

VERY GOOD ..32.1% ^AD 0.7% 

GOOD .>r. 46 . 4% VERY BAD 0.0% 

JUST ALL R1G^..20.7% 

In this case, only about 44 percent of the sample had ever 
viewed the program. Again, however, the ratings by those who 
had viewed were quite, high: some 46 percfnt called it "good" 
and 32 percent "very good." Only a single person rated this 
show negatively. However, the same kind of caveat as applied 
'above to these good marks comes into play here. That is, fre- 
quency of viewing "Black Perspectives" was low; more than three 
times as many respondents viewed "sometimes" or "rarely" as ^ 
viewed "of ten"- or "very of ten. " 
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Another PTV offering, "Black Journal," was the third specific 
program preaant«d \o our respondents In the way described above. 
Here we found the lowest frequency of viewing of all three 
programs. 

29. "BLACK JOURNAL" IS ANOTHER CHANNEL 9 SHOW. HAVE YOU 
EVER SEEN THIS PROGRAM? 

YES .32.7% NO ...67.3% 

30. HOW OFTEN PO YOU GET TO WATCH "BLACK JOURNAL"? 
WOULD YOU SAY... » 

♦ ' VERY OFTEN; 3.2% RARELY. . ....... 11. 7% 

OFTEN 4.4% NEVER *65.6% 

SOMETIMES 15.1% 

\ 31. HOW WOULD YOU RATE THIS SHOW? WOULD YOU SAY IT IS... 

/ VERY GOOD 31.5% BAD 0.0% 

GOOD 35.5% VERY BAD 9.7% 

JUST ALL RIGHT.. 23. 4% 

Only about one third of the respondents said they had viewed 

"Black Journai^'" We again found the same pattern on the two 

evaluative questions about this program. While ratings of the 

program were high, the frequency of watching it was very low. 

Even though they are only infrequently aired, KQED, the public 
station in the city, does offer other Black community-oriented 
programing from time to time. It was to cover these shoivs and 
to focus on the general level th^t we asked the non-specific 
question tabulated below; 

32. ASIDE FROM THE SHOWS WE MENTIONED A MINUTE AGO, 

THERE ARE OTHER PROGRAMS , THAT CHANNEL 9 PUTS ON THAT 
RELATE TO THE BLACK COMMUNITY. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU 
SAY YOU SEE THESE OTHER PROGRAMS? 

VERY OFTEN. ...... 2. 8% RARELY 30. 5% 

OFTEN 6.9% NEVER 34.0% 

SOMETIMES 25.9% 

Fewer than ten percent of the sample avows "often" watching 
these "other" KQED shows about Blacks? anpther quarter are 
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"iorottlinea* vlawers, and the remaining majority virtually 
never tune in, (This latter finding id mitigated somewhat v*ien 
the figures for general non-attendance to this station are 
examined., A share of the "never w^itch" contingent above may 
well be persons' whose receivers do not get a good picture from 
this station's broadcasts.) . . 

Even despite the low incidences of viewing Black fare on PTV 
or "All Together Now" by this sample, and their stated desire 
for more BlaCk-related programing, we felt that a question — 
about Xinds of programing desir6id would be fruitful. The table 
below shows that desires are well distributed, but ajpparently 
ceiiter on what might be labelled "high information." 

33. OVERALL, WHAT OTHER KINDS OF TV PROGRAMS DO YOU 
THINK SHOULD BE AIRED THAT WOULD APPEAL TO THE 
BLACK COMMUNITY HEBE IN THE BAY AREA? 



CULTURAL 5H0WS 21.7% 

NEWS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS ,24.7% 

DRAMA. 15.0% 

EDUCATION (INCL. CHILDREN) 22.1% 

OTHER. 16.5% 



REALITY vs. FANTASY ORIENTATION 

FICTION 24.4% NON-FICTION 75.6% 

One interesting datum here is the low ran)^ing that "drama" gets 
on the code schlfcie we developed from what were open-ended^ 
questions in the interview. The fact that just less than -half : 
the sample expressed the desire for news/public affairs or 
educational programs is what led us to conclude that "hard 
information" is what is being asked for by our respondents. 

One additional view of the programing desired by our respon- 
dents was provided by our receding the data from the previous 
table into a dichotomy we chose to call "reality vs. fantasy 
orientation," or "fiction vs. non-fiction." The results here 
showed how the "^hard information" -seeking dominates ^j^at this 



eainple sftid it wants froJn television's offerings to the Black 
consmiinity* 

On Wave 3 a more general question was asked about television 
programing desired; there was no reference made here to the 
Black community as a target audience. It is interesting to 
compare what came from this approach with the preceding. 

GENERAL PROGRAMING DESIRED 

BLACK SHOWS EXCLUSIVELY* -26.0% 

■ " SHOW TYPES WITHOUT MENTION OP RACE 57.9% 

COMBINATION OF THE ABOVE ; . • V • • • ^6. 2% 

While there might seem to be contradictory implications to this 
predominance of mentioning shows which are not specifically 
Black-related, we feel that this is^not actually the case. 
Subsequent analysis of the relationships between media behavior 
and attitudes and the complex of alienat'ion variables we measured 
will J^ear on this. For the moment, though, just presenting the 
table below, may be worthwhile,* 

95. THERE ARE SEVERAL BLACK PROGRAMS ON TELEVISION NOW. 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE A LOT MORE BLACK PROGRAMS, 
A PEW MORE, OR ARE YOU SATISFIED THE WAY IT IS NOW? , 

A LOT 72.3% * SATISFIED....... 6.0%, 

A PEW MORE 21.7% 

4 , 

Almost three quarteihi/of the sample said they wanted "a lot. 
mope" Black programs on television than existed at the time of 
the research, and all but a few of the remainder said they ^ 
wanted "a few more." 

Beyond the observation that the context of these several questions 
prbbably affected somewhat the intensity of the Response, ^ we 
are led to this tentative generalization: Our sample of adults 
in San Francisco wants more Black programing, especially 
information about their own community and culture, and even " 
mpre and better pure entertainment programing. There are few 



i 
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in the sample who wanted anytl^g* approaching an exclusive diet 
of l^lacltyfare on television (just as there were few who expressed 
the desire to live in an exclusively Black neighborhood; see 
Wave 1, QlOl). ' ^ 




GENERAL REASONS FOR WATCHING BLACK SHOWS ON TV 



In keeping with the multi-measure .strategy used throughout 
this research, we tried a general approach tp assessing reasons 
for watching shows that featured Blacks. The reasons built 
into this closed end6d question wer« derived from earlier work 
we had done in this area. 

35. HERE ARE SOME GENERAL REASONS OTHER PEOPLE HAVE GIVEN 
FOR WATCHING BLACK-ORIENTED PROGRAMS. WE WOULD LIKE 
TO^DW WHETHER EACH OF THESE STATEMENTS APPLIES TO 

. VpU A LOT , A LITTLE , OR NOT AT ALL . 

^^^-^ YOU WATCH A LOT A LITTLE NOT AT ALL 

> THESE SHOWS. .. . ^ 

A. JUSTNTO RELAX..;., 25.8% 37.3% 37.0% 

B. TO GET\A GOOD LAUGH .... 34. 9% 39 . 9% 25.2% 

C. TO GET INFORMATION 

ABOUT WHAT' S HAPPENING. 47. 5% 25.5% 27,0% 

D. BECAUSE YOU CAN RELATE ^ ' ^ 
TO THE CHARACTERS IN 

THE SHOW 44.4% 33.9% '.21.7% 

E. TO SEE HOW SOME OTHER 
PEOPLE SOLVE THEIR 

rTllMtr" PROBLEMS 31 . 1% 29.2% 39 . 8% 

F. BECAUSE THEY SHOW HOW 
^ THINGS AkE IN REAL 

LIFE 32 . 4%. ..... 38 . 9%. . . • • . 28 . 7% 

G. JUST TO SEE FOLKS THAT 

LOOK LIKE YOURSELF 24.5% 21.1% 54.3% 

H. BECAUSE SOMEONE ELSE 
IN THE FAMILY INSISTS 

• ON WATCHING .11.2% 23.3?^ 65.5% 

I. JUST TO PASS THE TIME.. 17.1% 28. 3%. ...... 54. 7% 

The- major finding here is that we have another dfemoijf^tration of 
the importance to our sample of the generic variable we have 
labelled "telling it like it is" or "realism." The highest 
loadings of agreement with these statements about reasons for 
watching Black shows in general include .three such: i.e., 
"relating to the characters...," "showing things as they are in 



real life," an<l "to get Information about what's happening..." 
What appaars to be pure and simple humor- seeking (albeit with 

* ♦ » . 

race-related overtonea) is also very strong among these viewing 
reasons • 

The viewing realNjns which our sample rejedted as relating to 
their own Black snow viewing rationales were all' in what we 
could call the Vpassitre" group. Neither "just passing the 
time...," acquiescing to another family member's desire to 
watch a particular program, nor "just relaxing..." were important 
to this set of respondents in this context. 

The resylts of question G, ("to see folks that look like your- 
self" ) may indicate an expression of the negative social 
desirability of the question. On the other hand, we feel that 
,a more thorough interpretation here is that while seeihg Blacks 
on television is a necessary' condition for being satisfied with 
the medium, it is not, in itself, a sufficient state of affairs. 
Over and over, the audio-taped protocoLs contained comments 
that amounted to "...well, watching Fred Sanford is bfett«r than 
not getting to watch any Black folks at all on TV... but they 
ought to have more good programs on about us.^." , ^ .. 

• V 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS . " * 
TELEVISION'S TRfiAfMENT OF BLACKS 

The question of our respondents' attitudes about the daily 
newspapers in San Francisco was answered fairly unequivocally. 
Given the time and attention that the sample paid to newspapers, 
we did not seek to ask their separate evaluations of the news 
and feature components of the papers. The distinction is often 
a difficult one to make, even for students of journalism* In 
television, however, it seemed to us that the time and space 
definitions were n(uch clearer as to what is news and what is 
eptertainment. The questions we devised (again derivations from 
Schumann and Hachett , *^1974) to evaluate how our sample felt 
about television v/ere thus separated into two groupings. The 
entertainment group focused ^specially on the igrowing numbers 
of entertainment programs, which feature Black performers. 

The initial cut at the' question of trust in television was on 
the general evaluative level as tabulated below: 

^5^ DO YOU PEEL THAT YOU CAN TRUST QUJTE ^ BIT OF WHAT* YOU 
SEE ON TELEVISION OR CAN YOU JUST TRUST A LITTLE BIT 
OF IT, OR NONE OP IT AT ALL? 

QUITE A BIT 15.096 NONE AT ALL 10.9% 

A LITTLE BIT. . . . ; . 74. 1% 

About three-quarters ot the sample expressed the thought that 
they could only trust "a* little bit" of what they saW on TV. 
As contrasted to the parallel newspaper question, we fihd that 
a few more persons fall into the high trust 6ategoty, but the 
ultimate differences between the two media on this non-specific 
trust question ^re inconsequential. 

While the next question was not strictly speaking an evaluative 
one, we Intended that it be closely related to this complex. 

^ 5^ ' ^ 



The focus of the question wtTs^the several Black- related situatloh 
comedies Vhich have appeared on prlns-tiroe network TV for the 
^a^. tw6 seasons. As had been the case in the newspaper question, 
%^ built In a pinm comparison to this question: that Is, the 
responses should represent no^ an absolute judgment about the 
present situation but rather S statement about the. adequacy of 
the "recent" progress made by ,the tefevision industry in this 
area. , ' 

/ ^ • ■ * 

ae. A NUMBER OF ^aCPERTS ARE SAYING NOW THAT TELEVISION OVER 
THE PAST FEWlYEARS IS, DOING A MUCH BETTER JOB OF 
TREATING BLACKS FAIRLY IN ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS. 
OTHER .PEOPLE SAY' THAT THERE HAS NOT BEEN i^IUCH REAL CH^lJOE 
FOR^THE BETTER. WHICH DO YOU THINK IS SO? 

MUCH BETTER JOB... 38.0% DON'T, KNOW. ....... .9.0% 

NOT MUCH CHANGE. . .53.0% 

Most ftersons still select the response category which amounts 
to a negative statement about this medium: i.e., "not much 
real change," But almost four in ten reported that there had 
been' a posi^tive c>iange... that' "television over the past few 
years i^ doing a much better job of treating Bl{|ii:Hs fairly in 
entertainment programs..." 

V 

^ / 

/ 

However/ the positive implication of these results it^ modified 

somewhat when the data tabulated belbw are examined. 

' ■ • 

89. IN GENERAL, DO YOU ^INK THAT THE TELEVISION ENTER- 
TAINMENT PEOPLE WANT T^O SEE SLACKS GET A BETTER BREAK 
OR DO YOU FEEL AS THOU,GH THEY WOULD JUST AS SOON KEEP 
BLACKS DOWN, OR DON'T THfeY CARE ONE WAY OR THE OTHER? 

BETTER BREAK 24.9% THEY" DON'T CARE. . .48. 3% 

^ KEEP BLACKS DOl'm..26.8% 

Fully one c^uartfer-of the sampie felt quite positively^ towards 
television people's motives herg, but an equal number expressed 
negative fjaelings. The remaining half said that they felt that 
••television people d:|.dn't care one way or the other about It.^." 

*' 

We' see this latter findirPg as indicating disfavor rather than 
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neutrality. If it la thus Interpreted, It fits with the preceding 
(end following) data. ^ * 

Local new» programs in the Sati JPrancisco area have, within 
the past couple of years/ expanded their minority staffing 
somewhat. Even if the use o^. Black newspersons seems predoror 
inantly to be on the weekend shows, the fact is that more Blacks 
are spending more time on ^caiwera on local news shows than was 
the case in the past. (-It- remains to b© researched how coverage 
of the Black community has fared during the same time period.) 
Our question designed to assess the effects of this on the 
(potential) Black, adult audience obtained, these results. 

87. HOw\bOU^ TELl;VISION'S P|l<^n«SS; iN ::*mlPVT^^ BLACKS 
PAIr3^ ON LOCAL .NEWS PROGRAJMSi t)0 VKHJ .•miNK THERE 
HAS BBkN.A LOT. OF PROGRESS 11* NEWS COVEl^j^B OF. BLACKS 
IN THE^AST FEW YthRS , NOT M^gj^j PRO^RES^ AT?^^^ OR 
DON'T YOU KNOW? ^• , . .. >'''^!U-^' i;'^ ■ 

A LOT OF PROGRESS . , 33.0% ^Ol^t ''^ KNOW, V ^/i 1 •..11.2% 
NOT MUCH PROGRESS. . 55.8% ^ ^ ' " V 

Molt still felt thft there had "not been mucji progreiss , " but a 
third of the sample classified the changes Ss "li lot of , progress . " 

A close concomitant of this adequacy of coV)4»ii^^ question was 
^jthe one that inquired about trust in «ew« thje Black community. 

9>. HOW ABOUT ,THE NEWS YOU WATCH ON TEtBVISiON ABOUT THE 
BLACK COMMUNITY. . . CAN YOl) TRUST . 

^ ^UlTE A BIT. . . .r . . . . 16 . 7% NONE AT ALL. 7.9% 

A LITTLE OF IT. . . 74. 5% 

It is apparent that a positive assessment of fair treatment of 
Blacks on local news does not necessarily result in crediting 
the medium with tr^ustworthiness. The data here rl^gress to the 
pattern seen previously. That is, three-quarters of tme sample 
expressed "only a little trust" in TV news about the Black 
coiisnunity. The margin among the remaining persons is tipped in 
the direction of trust rather than distrust, but this does not 
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raally change tha ovarall situation markadly; it is still 
n«gativ«, on balance. 

Perhaps tha poor trust ratings ar# just part of a ganarally 

low rating on tha trust dimension as far as TV naws is concerned. 

94. DO YOU THINK THAT THE N^WS YOU SEE ON TE]UEVISION CAN 
BE TRUSTED QVITE A BIT, A LITTLE BIT, OR NOT AT ALL? . 

QUITE A BIT 19.3% NOT AT ALL *<6.8% 

A LITTLE BIT 73.9% 

The same large proportion of respondents rated their trust in 
general TV news as marginal, although almost one-fifth now 
express "quite a bit of trust" in gdrieral news on television, 
and very few are completely without trust. 

The final news-oriented dimension of this sequence dealt with 
perceptions of television news people's attitudes towards Blacks. 

90. HOW ABOUT THE TELEVISION NEWS PEOPLE... HOW DO YOU 

SUPPOSE THEY FEEL ABOUT GIVING BLACKS A BETTER BREAK, 
KEEPING THEM DOWN, OR pON'T THEY CARE EITHER WAY? ^' 

BETTER BREAK 27.4% THES^ DON'T CAltE 52.3% 

* • KEEP SLACKS DOWN.. 2 0.2% 

Som^hat more than one quarter see television people as being 
quite positive on this question of "giving Blacks a better 
break..:" a few less stated that they feel negatively ^bout 
TV people's motives on this. It is most interesting here to 
note that the bulk of the resp^n^es were in the non-commital 
category! that is, imputing indifference to the "television 
news people..." Given the predomina^nce 9f the "little bit" 
^responses in almost all the preceding questions, it seems 
reasonable to read this in the same fashion. 

Looking at the results of these* trust and adequacy-of -Cover age 
questions and at those assessing perceptions of television's 
basic motivations towards Blacks, the similarity with the 
results on entertainment programing is striking. To generalize. 
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it would Beoro that this sample of San Francisco Black adults 
feels this way about television news; (a) They do not feel 
that there is enough coverage of Black conrounity news? (b) they 
distrust television news in general but especially distrust 
what news there is about their own people?^ (c) nevertheless, 
they feel that tho situation has shown some progress over what 
it was several years ago. 

The recurrent theme, whether applied to Fred Sanford or to 
local weekend anchorperson Andrew Hill is... "Perhaps there is 
some improvement in the way we're being treated, but we are ^ 
nowhere near boing satisfied if this iB where the improvement 
stops." 4he parallel course that this draws to the statements 
made on the political questions in this research are interesting, 
albeit not unexpected. 

There is, in San Francisco television, nothing approaching a 
truly Bl^ck television station. Our subsequent examination of 
the questions which deal with attitudes towards the Black press, 
should provide the cross-media analysis which can give added 
meaning to all these assessments of what are, after all, Wliite 
mass media serving predominantly White audience. 
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INTEREST IN POLITICS 

Interest in poiltics is a variable that c^d have important 
relationships both to outcomes like voting itself or in 
setveral ways to media behaviors as well. Since the term of the 
field wo^k on this panel was designed to take into account the 
developing political story leading up to the November general 
election, we asked political interest questions and about 
related areas like participation in political activities , etc., 
on all three interviewing waves. Th« broadeftt form of the 
political interest question generated the results shown below 
(from Wave 1). 

80. IN GENERAL. WOULD YOU SAY THAT YOU ARE VERY INTERESTED , 
■IN POLITICS, NEUTRAL 11^ POLITICS, UNINTERESTED , OR 
VERY UNINTERESTED IN POLITICS? 

* VERY INTERESTED. 14. 3% UNINTERESTED 10.3% 

INTERESTED 43.6% VERY UNINTERESTED. .5.0% 

' NEUTRAL. . .26.8%; , 

Almost four times as many persons expressed a positive interest 
in politics as were negative about the area, and only one 
quarte'r were neutral on it. On the slightly different dimension 
of perceived importance of the subject of politics, presumably 
a question that tapped a more general cognitive dimension, even 
greater nuiiibers of positive responses were counted. 

77, HOW IMPORTANT AN ISSUE DO YOU THINK POLITICS IS? DO 
YOU THINK IT IS. . . ^ 

VERY IMPORT ANl' . . 40. 6% UN IMPORTANT 4.4% 

IMPORTANT 31.9% VERY UNIMPORTANT ..1.9% 

SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT ♦.21.2% 

If this is examined as a bipolar, symmetrical scale as it was 
intended to be perceived, then we ha4e eleven times as many 
persons on the positive side as were on the "unimportant" 
or negative side. Almost three quarters of the sample saw 



politica aa an fSiportant iasue. 

In the abstract then, vfe find only minor evidence of a "don't 
care" feeling about general political matters in thla sample 
of adults. This is a more definitive statement than it would 
seem. The Democratic Presidential candidate was, by the time 
this survey was fielded, so clearly perceived to be Mr. Carter 
that there was virtually no contest after the first primary in 
New Hampshire and the big victories in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
/ Further, the polls showed at that time that neither Republican 
hopeful was going to have much of a chance in the November 
election if Carter was the Bemocratic nominee. 

The analyses to follow will deal with the many ramifications 
of how th# basic salience of politics for this sample manifests 
itself in specific attitudes and behaviors. 

Interest in the 1976 presidential campaign is the first such 
specifically focused variable we shall examine. This question 
was first asked in the Wave 1 interviews during March - May. 
The time period commenced at the star^t of the primary campaign 
(coinciding with the start of reporting on the.first large 
primary states) and ran through the last coliple of weeks before 
the California primary on June 8. 

vrhile the field work was conducted over a longer time span than 
anticipated, it is' still feli that the important interest and 
activity variables were not upset significantly. The figures 
for interest in the 1976 presidential campaign showed that some 
58 percent were positively interested, about a quarter were 
neutral on it, and about one in seven persons expressed a ^ 
definite lack o€ interest. 
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81 • WOULD YOU SAY YOU ARE VERY INTERESTED IN TrtE 1976 

PFiESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, OR ARE YOU INTERESTED , NEUTRAJb i 
UNINTERESTED , OR VERY UNINTERESTED ? 

VERY INTERESTED. 20. 396 UNINTERESTED 10.9% 

INTERESTED ...... 38 1 1% VERY UNINTERESTED ..3.7% 

NEUTRAL 26.9% 

These results ^re very close to the set aiming at a measure of 
general interest in politics* One would .suspect, in fact,- 
that at any given time in- a Presidential election year, 'ge/Teral 
interest and presidential campaign interest are on^ and the 
same concept . . ' . 

The first update on the general interest question was admin- 
istered in the second wave interview? this was a telephone 
contact (exc^t for some 40 persons who had no phones and were 
therefore interviewed in person) made between May 25 8(hd June 7. 
The figures looked like this. <i / 

VERY INTERESTED. 32.0% UNINTCRE^'^EOy^V^^ 

INTERESTED , ^ 38 . 5% VERY UNINTERf STHl?^^^^- 

NEUTRAL 10.4% • \ ^^^^^^i^ , 

' As expected, with the election imminent, interest was apparently 
increasing... and thi^ despite the later to-be-discussed fact 
that 41 percent of our sample was not even registered to vote. 

The final update on this interest question came in the middle 
of the third wave interview. In this post-primary segment of 
the field work, we found these relatively unchanged results: 

VERY INTERESTED. 28.1% UNINTEIUSSTED 8.7% 

INTERESTED 39.5% VERY UNINTERESTED. . 5* 7% 

NEUTRAL . . .17.9% 

In general, the'ire ha» been a slight slump in the loadings oh 
the extremes of the distribution of interest and the shift is 
towards the center position ("neutral"). We would have been 
surprised if this were not the case, given the locked-up nature 
of th^ Democratic Presidential race both before and after the 
Convention. 
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POLITICAL ALIENATION 



Although there have been numbers of items and scales devised to 
measure how antipathetic an individual is towards politics in 
general or towards parts of "the system," our feeling was that 
none of them applied sufficiently well in the present case to 
warrant direct application. The premise was that traditional * 
means of assessing political alienati9n could not make appro- 
priate definitions of the very important component which Black 
people share to a greater or lesser degree: that is, "alienation 
from white society." 

The descriptions elsewhere in this paper of the feelings our 
sample had for Blacks in political office have shown that it 
is not eledtive office per se or a democratic system of gover- 
nance from which Blacks are alienated. Rather, it seems to be 
the system as it exists today that keeps Black people from more , 
active participatory roles or even from political information-- 

4 

seeking via mass media, or from communicating with elected 
officials themselves. 

Increases over recent years in several of the components of 

# 

what overall might be. labelled "political participation" may 
presage increases in more- and more of the, components of the * 
process. In fact, it is interesting to speculate whether the 
statements of high interest levels which our research found 
are the first link in- a chain. It could proceed from statements 
of iriterest (even if partly just a response to the perceived 
social desirability of l>eing interested) to more intense 
interest-oriented behaviors (like attei^Sing to media coverage 
on the issues )# to (close-to-home) personal information seeking 

V 




And exchange, and finally to direct interchange (both seeking 
Information and demanding that information be accepted f with both 
Blacks- and then non-Bli^cks within the political syate^n itself. 

Rather than present to our responderrt* either existing Scales 
that purport to measure political' ali6nationi or to synthesize 
from several scales a single presumably relevant scale for our ' ^ 
special purpose here, we chose to offer just a few items bearing 
on political ajienatloii as it is usually concepti^ali^ed. The 
whole of the picture of how our sample feels removed from the 
dominat^t' culture, and, of course, from the part of it which 
politics represents, must be pieced together after examining 
the many components which we aaiert it has. The four question^ 
naire items which we finally used to address the question are,; 
tabulated below. 

* 23. HERE ARE SOME STATEMENTS i>EOPLE HAVE BEEiq MAKING., 

ABOUT POLITICS. WE WOUI.D LIKE' TO KNOW WKETIIER YOU 
STRONGLY AGREE, AGREE, NEUTRAL, DIS/^GRE)? OR 
STROJ^GLY DISAGREE... 

A. THE POLITICAL DECISIONS POSSIBLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
ARE SHAKY COMPROMISES. 

STRONGLY AGREE! . . . 31 . 3% DISAGREE... .,16.6% 

AGREE 32.1% STRONGLY DI SAGREE . . 4 . 2?^ 

NEUTRAL 15.8%.' 

B. MOST OF OUR LEADERS ARE DEVOTED TQ THE SERVICE OP 
OUR COUNTRY. • ; 

STRONGLY AGREE. ...5.7 DISAGREE. . ; . i. . ^ . . . . 39 ."6% 

;iGREE ......21.1% STRONGLY DISAGREE. .18.9% 

. NEUTRAL 14.7% ^ ' ? 

C. MEMBERS OF THE BLACK CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS ARE 
WORKING IN THE HTTEREST OF BLACK PEOPLE. 4- . j. 

STRONGLY JlplEE.. 2 ^.3% DISAGREE ..10.6% 

AGREE r^....36.6% STRONGLY DISAGREE. . 4. 9% > • 

NEUTRAL i,22.6% 

24. SOME PEOPLE SAY THAT YOU SHOULD VOTE ONLY IF YOU 

WANT TO. OTHERS SAY THAT EVERYBODY HAS A DUTY TO < 
VOTE. WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

DUTY TO YOTE. . 44. 8% 

ONLY IP YOU WANT^TO 53; 2% 

DON'T KNOW 2.0% 
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If we can asjBiame that the most positive response to 23, B would 
reflect the least general alienation by the individual, it 
would seem that the results point at a preponderance of politi- 
cally alienated persons in t^e San Francisco Black community. 
Almost six out of ten respondents felt that roost of the leaders 
of our country are NOT devoted to the service of 'th^ country, 
an<i only about one out of four felt that the leadership IS so 
inclined. (As an aside, it is interesting that so few per^ns 
were non-cbmmital about this question.)' In trying to interpret 
this finding of perceived "lack of devotion" we are struck with 
the question of which politicians the re&pondents were discussing 
when raakij(^ the judgment, "Most" clearly implies "mostly white," 
yje can only guess (on the basis of others of our findings) that 
if this question were to be apporti'onable by race, we would 
find that this sample felVthat few white politicians were 
devoted to the service of the country (as a whole) but that most 
or all (of the few) Black politicians were so devoted. Lacking 
the specific evidence necessary to parse thin datum, we are left 
with inferring only that most of our sample felt, when we a^ked 
'them, that most American leaders were not devoted to tbe service 
of the country. 

The second question in the series on alienation concerned 
political decision making. The trend here is consistent with 
the above f.indings. That is, a large majority of the respondents 
said that they agreed with the statement that "the only political 
decisipns possible in the country are shaky compromises." 
And the degree of disagreement was more intense than the agree- 
ment with* the "devotton" question had been. 



The matter of whether voting is "a duty" or not .came out close 
to evenly split? most peifsons, however, stated that the act 
of voting 'should be reserved for those who do ^5 voluntarily, . 
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and not out\i£ A aense of duty. The fact that most of our 
respondents weri~^on-voters 'in the 1976 Primary election may 
not be unrelated to the r^^sults oh this question. 

The fourth question in this series entered the specific realm 
of making assessments of the Black politiciaor*^ though this 
time we were asking about motives rather than activities. Four 
•times as many respondents stated that the membership of the 
Black Caucus in Congress is working in the interest of Black 
people as said that these politicians were not working in their 
interest. Almost one fourth of the sample was not disposed one 
way or the other on this question. We cannot say whether this 
latter point is relat^?^~tb\ the fact that only one member of the 
Caucus is from the general )area of the research site (and even 
.then, his constituency is (socially and geographically, removed 
by some distance). But, more important than the neutrals on 
Jthis issue is the fact that close to two-thirds of the respon- 
dents agreed with this positive statj^ment about Black Congress- 
pefsons. 

The popular Black press appears to cover this grouJ^s^if^^lV legis- 
lators rather comprehensively. In thte midst of the inter^bevdng 
on our Wave 3, a substantial national television appearance (at 
the Democratic (convention) by Ms. Jordan- of Texas may have 
contributed to some respondents' positive feelings on this 
matter. We would expect that even if respondents w§re sometimes 
not aware of what theCaucus membership is, it was sufficients 
tro know that they were Black and thus obviously elected by . 
Black people and thus obviously working in the interests of Black 

The overall thrusti of these alienation questions is-^Qlearly in \ 
the same direction as other dimensions of thpse attitudes t 
politics which. have been discussed elsewhere in this paper. 
There appears to be a clear tendency towards distrusting 
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politicians in general, but, at the same time, an oven stronger 
tendency t^o believe in the work of those politicians who are - 
Black. Addin9 this to the knowledge of either local or non- 
local Black politicians - where knowledge of individuals was 
fair and knowledge of legislative activities was scanty - it 
is apparent that "political alienation" among our sample was a 
bifurcated thing. A closer examination of the details of this 
is in order. That is, we will later look at the question of 
how participation in political matters both Black and non-Black 
oriented is delated to the two-sided issue of alienation from 
the political process. 



« 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT POLITICS j 

Once having established how important the subject of politics 
was for each respondent in the survey, we undertook to pin 
down channels by which they receive information about politics 
and emotions. The first level of address to this question 
Was the abstract "Where would you go to get most of your infor 
ination about this issue?" 

78. HOW, WHERE WOULD YOU GO TO GET MOST OF YOUR 
INFORMATION ABOUT THIS ISSUE? 



NEWSPAPER 40.5% 

RADIO. . . 1 8.4% 

TV : 26.8% 

MAGAZINE 3.1% 

TALKING TO SOMEONE . . 11.5% 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 9.7% 



The results are both surprising and a bit frustrating to try 
to interpret. We see that "newspaper" is the predominant medium 
here by a substantial margin. More persons volunteered "news- 
paper" than did the othe;t: three mass media combined. A small 
contingent cited the 'interpersonal communications and a few 
mentioned such sources as official state literature, outdoor 
displays, etc' To find the newspaper so important is not what 
one would expect: obviously we failed to anticipate this and ^ 
thus did not use the natural follow-up question, "Which 
newspaper?" Thus, it must remain as^ speculation for now that 
the references here were to the Black-owned Sun Reporter which 
runs a great deal more of directly Black-related political news' 
and commentary than the daily newspapers in San Francisco. It 
aeems inconceivable th&t with the to-be-discussed low levels 
of trust*" in the San Francisco dailies our sample would express 
much reliance on them for political information. - ♦ 

Looking into the comparative political information questions 




(print media va. TVr we find that the above data are apparently 
supported. ' . 

76, SO FAR IN THE 1976 POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, WOULD YOU SAY 
YOU'VE READ A LOT OF NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
ABOUT THE ELECTION OR SOME OP WHAT'S BEEN WRITTEN OR 
HARDLY ANY AT ALL ? 

A LOT 10.6% HARDLY ANY 49.4% 

SOME 40.0% 

V 

74. NOW THAT THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN IS GETl'ING STARTED, 
THERE ARE A FEW TV PROGRAMS COMING ON ABOUT THAT. 

OF THOSE THAT HAVE BEEN ON SO FAR, DO YOU THIN]< YOU'VE 
SEEN A LOT OF THEM , SOI^ OF TliEM , OR HARDLY ANY AT ALL ? 

A LOT 7.5% HARDLY ANY 53.9% 

SOME 38.6% ' 

75. HOW ABOUT BETWEEN NOW AND THE ELECTION IN NOVEMBER. 
DO YOU THINK YOU'LL TRY TO WATCH A LOT OF POLITICAL 
PROGRAMS ON TV, OR SOME OF THEM , OR HARDLY ANY AT ALL ? 

A LOT. 23.7% HARDLY ANY. ..... 32. 1% 

SOME 44.2% 

The degree by which there is a 1976-specif ic predominance of 
print-uae over TV is, however, very small. 

The prospective question about I^V use for the balance of the 
time before the 1976 election indicated that the respondents 
planned to switch* to a rather heavy use of TV for these political 
information- seeking purposes. Even though only about a quarter 
of the sample stated that they planned to watch "a lot" of 
political TV "between now and the election in November," the 
rise from what they reported as haviji^^one up to the time of 
the interview was substantial. The jJarallel question about 
prospective use of print media was not asked, but we would 
speculate a similar rise would obtain as general interest in the 
election increased over time. 

The third wave interview contained a coujgle of additional , 
questions that bore on use of the media for information pertaining 
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to the 1976 election campaign, A pai,r of these dealt wi,th the 
amount of attention that the respopdent said he/«he paid tq 
general "political issues." The responses on the newspaper 
oriented question V^ere : 

NO ATTENTION. f 13.9% 

•* SOME ATTENTION 60 . 3% 

CL0S6 ATTENTION » » r . . . 2 5 . 8% 

For the question on television, we found: 

NO ATTENTION. ..**,4.1.3% 

SOME ATTENTION ....'.60.0% 

' CLOSE ATTENTION 28.7% 

■ . t 

There is virtually no difference here between the media. It 
should be worth noting, however, that these statements of ^ 
projected attention may deviate somewhat from actual behaviors 
because of two factors. There is a certain, indeterminate 
amount of social desirability to reading for information, aiid 
there is an observed tender>cy to avow less use and reliance 
on television £er se than objective reports by individuals 
indicate. More important, there is simply a great deal more 
time spent with television by our respondents than is spent 
reading newspapers. And even if the attention that a television 
viewer pays to commercials, for example, is perhaps only incidental, 
there is exposure nevertheless,* -and that is a good part of what 
we ar« getting at here. * 

On this line, we asked a direct question about attention paid 
to advertisements for "various candidates" on\v. The results 
showed this.: 

NO ATTENTION 16.2% 

SOME ATTENTION 56.9% 

CLOSE ATTENTION * 26.9% 



There is apparently only a little lower value on information 
that is obviously presented as an outright persuasion attempt 
(i.e., a paid commercial) than that which is presumably 



"objective" news information about candidates. We caiinpt say 
whether this reflects the respondents? treating all nevj|r about 
political candidatost as persuasion oriente<^, o)c, wheth^ they 
impute some value to any and all information about candidates. 
It does clearly suggest tWat any future studies of the general 
sort we did should include an intensive investigation of Black 
people's use of advertising about politics-. 

« 

One other related aspect we looked at was projected attenfciort 
to Republican candidates' advertising. To a group whose orienta 
tion is so thoroughly towards the £)emocratic party, the matter 
of attention to Republican Presidential campaign ajavertisingv 
would seem unimportant. This was not tVbe case. 

82. HOW AB6UT a political ADVERTISEMENT FOR A* REPUBLICAN 
PRESIDBiJTIAL CANDIDATE? WOULD YOU PAY , 

CLOSE ATTENTION 15.2% 

SOME ATTENTION 49 . 2% 

NO ATTENTION 35.6% 

Almost two-thirds of the group avow at least some interest in 
attending to a commercial for the opposite party. V^ether this 
was because of the hot contest (Ford vs. Reagan) in progress 
at the time of the interviews or because of natural curiosity 
or some other reason, it is still worth noting as a piece of 
the overall political interest complex. 



The general statement that one might make herp is thaj^ despite 
whatever shortcomings our sample might perceive in the media, 
they still say they rely on them for significant amounts of * 
information in the political area." 



POLITICS AND THE MEDIA 

USES OF TV FOR POLITICAL INFORMATIONt PURPOSES 

The first wave of interviews conducted in this panel research 
presented a series of questions intended to cover a wide spec- 
trum of individuals* information-seeking about political 
decision-making. We had derived the questions in a Winter 
1976 pre-test which addressed the issue through open-ended 
or informa'Aly structured means. 

Ojjp approach at determining how salient the "reasons for usage 
^qu^stions'^we derived turned out to be is to observe mow many 
of , them were off the marlSsfl together j or conversely,^ how many 
of them elicited a positive response of some sort. The mean 
over the eleven questions is just about two-thirds responding 
positively. That is, two-thirds of our reasons fit (at least 
part ^of ) the real behavior pattern of the respondents. 

Specifically, the mean percentage of Respondents answering 
"alot" over the set of s^:ales was 36.5: the mean of the "a' 
little", responses was 27.6? the mean of the negative responses 
was 35.8 percent. 

If one can rely on this distribution as a,.crit^ion of the 
validity of the set of questions About use TV for these 
purposes, then we seem to have a reasonably good measure of 
what we were after. 
♦ 

Another way of looking at the aptness of these particular 
questions to the establishment of an overall measure of "use 
of TV for political information seeking" is to examine the 
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variation in negative response over the set of questions. As 
the table below shows, the only strongly deviant item was the 
first "do you watch these shows to determine how to vote?" Some 
59t percent of the sample Stated that they do not watch politi- 
cal programs on TV for this reason. 

54. HERE IS A LIST OF STATEMENTS THAT DIFFERENT PEOPLE 

HAVE MADE WHEN ASKED WHY THEY WATCH SHOWS THAT FEATURE 
POLITICAL CANDIDATES. FOR EACH STATEMENT ON THE LIST, 
PLEASE TELL ME WHETHER IT APPLIES TO YOU A LOT, A 
LITTLE, OR NOT AT ALL. 

NOT 

DO YOU WATCH THESE SHOWS... A LOT A LITTLE AT ALL 

A. TO DETERMINE HOW TO VOTE 13. 4%. . . 33. 4%. . . 59. 1% 

B. TO ENABLE YOU TO HAVE THE FACTS 

WHEN DISCUSSING POLIT. ISSUES. . . 28 . 4%. . . 33. 4%. . . 38. 1% 

C. BECAUSE IT IS AN OBLIGATION TO * 
YOURSELF TO BE POLITICALLY 

INFORMED • • • .34.2%. . .24.8%. . .41.1% 

X D. TO FIND OUT WHAT THE MAJOR 

ISSUES ARE 42.8%. . .30.9%. . .26.2% 

E. TO FIND OUT CANDIDATES' 

VIEWPOINTS ON THE ISSUES 48. 0%, . . 2G. 0%. . . 25 . 4% 

P. TO COMPARE CANDIDATES 36.4%. .. 28.8%. .. 34.8% 

G. TO FIND OUT THE BACKGROUND 

OF POLITICIANS 30.8% 28.6%.. .40.6% 

H. TO OBSERVE HOW T!IEY ACT ON TV. .. 28.9%. .. 27.0%. . .44.0% 

I. TO WATCH INDIVIDUALS OF YOUR 

OWN POLITICAL PARTY 34.9%. . .27.7%. .. 37.4% 

J.^TO FIND OUT CANDIDATES' IDEAS 

VlBOUT BLACKS AND THE. COMMUNITY. . 52 . 2%. . . 24. 7%. ..23.1% 
K. TO SEE WHAT BLACK POLITICIANS 

ARE THINKING w 51.4%. . .24.5%. . .24.1% 

One caveat about theeie data comes out of the above. That is, 
it* seems reasonable to think that all tfie other ten items ought 
to be direcV inputs leading to the very behavior ~ a voting 
decision ~ that respondents largely do not associate with TV 
usage. Although we did not test this point, it may be that ^ 
ceding even. part of the responsibility for voting to an outside 
force like TV is simply too much for our respondents to admit. 

Looking at what comes out as the most important dimensions* of 



our Bainple'0 TV usAge in the political area, it is appropriate 
to collapAe the table above into a iJeries of dichotoinoua 
variables. The audiotape records of the interviews led to some 
doubt about whether the respondents were properly using all the 
scale spaces as intended. We chose not to'rely on interviewers' 
interpretations of shadings of positivity for designation of a 
given answer of "yes" or "right" as either "alot" or "a little." 

Clearly the two items that deal with political information 
explicitly labelled as related to Black people are above and 
apart from the rest in terms of positive response tendencies. 
The other two items close to the top are bo^h objective and 
issue-oriented in nature. 

To synthesize something out of responses to these four highest 
items: our sample asserts that they use the medium for purposes 
of defining the issues and the candidates' stands on the issues., 
especially those issues that relate most closely to the Black 
community. 

The remaining seven of 'the derived uses we tested for appli- 
cability to the situation here were difficult to group on an 
ad hoc basis. The important point may be that all but the 
reason that was most often rejected ("to determine how to vote") 
were accepted by a majority of the respondents as being descrip- 
tive of their own way of relating to TV' s political coverage. 

m 

The one of these that would seem to be subject to the highest 
degree of social desirability factor ("because it is an obli- 
gation to yourself to be politically informed") was rather high 
on the rejection list; 41 percent expressed no such felt obli- 
gation. One interpretation of this is that if so many were 
able to articulate such outspoken rejection of such an obviously 
stated "democratic participation" obligation, then the rest of 
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the scales may have a considerable validity component, being 
unaffected by social desirability directed responses. 



NEWSPAPER USE FOR POLITICAL INFORMATION _ 

After having been administered the section dealing with V7 
use and politics, th^ respondents were asXed tc address an 
••avoidance" section, i.e., designate their agreemefit or dis- 
agreement with a series of reasons for avoiding political 
programing on TV. The reports from the field supervisor and 
interviewers indicated that these questions were not effective^ 
and often" miscomprehended. We have therefore deleted them 
from this analysis. They are worth noting, though, in that the 
questionnaire for the first wave interview was structured such 
•that the TV and politics sections were followed by a parallel 
section on uses and avoidances relating to newspaper reading and 
political information. Even though the dimensions of usage were 
constructed almost identically for the two media_in question, 
the juxtaposition probably confused possible comparisons 
somewhat . 

Nevertheless, the table below indicates that at least on a 
superficial level, the overall response patterns to these 
questions for the two media were very similar. 
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56. HERE IS A LIST OP STATEMENTS THAT DIFFERENT PEOPLE 
HAVE MADE WHEN ASKED WHY THEY READ ARTICLES THAT 
FEATURE POLITICAL CANDIDATES. FOR EACH STATEMENT 
ON THE LIST, PLEASE TELL ME WHETHER IT APPLIES TO 
YOU A LOT, A LITTLE, OR NOT AT ALL. 
; NOT 

/ DO YOU WATCH THESE SHOWS... ' , A LOT ^ LITTLE AT ALL 

/ A, TO DETERMINE HOW 'TO VOTE 16.1%. . .26.8%. . .57.1% 

B. TO ENABLE YOU TO HAVE THE PACTS'^ 

WHEN DISCUSSING POLIT. ISSUES. . . 36.6%. . . 31. 2%. . . 32. 2% 

C. BECAUSE IT IS AN OBLIGATION TO 
YOURSELF TO BE POLITICALLY 

INFORMED 36.8%. . .24.4%. .. 38.7% 

D. TO FIND OUT WHAT THE MAJOR 

ISSUES ARE 45.1%. . .29.7%. . .25,2% 

E. TO FIND OUT THE CANDIDATES' 

VIEV7P0INTS ON THE ISSUES 44. 6%. . . 30. 1%. . . 25. 3% 

F . TO COMPARE ^CANDIDATES . 34 . 2%. . . 31 . 3%. . . 34 . 5% 

G. TO FIND OUT THE BACKGROUND ^ 

OF POLITICIANS * ... .'w .32.2%. . .28.7%. . . 39.1% 

H. TO READ \7HAT THEY HAVE TO SAY 

IN THE NEWSPAPERS 32. 3%. .. 33. 9%. . . 33.9% 

I. TO READ ABOUT INDIVIDUALS OF 

YOUR Om POLITICAL PARTY. . . . . . . . 38. 7%. . . 22 . 9%. . . 38,4% 

J. TO FIND OUT CANDIDATES' IDEAS 
ABOUT BLACKS MJD THE BLACK 

COMMUNITY 52.1%. . .23.0%. . . 24.9% 

K. TO READ V7HAT BLACK POLITIC I Al^S 

ARE THINKING 51 . 1%. . . 21 . 8%. . . 27 . 1% 

The only dimension on this scale where there is more than a / ' 
minor dif.ference between the parallel' items on the TV section . 
id "H:" apparently reading about politicians in a newspaper is 
more appealing to some ten percent of our sample than is watching 
politician^ on TV. It would have been useful to asX which 
newspapers wer^ the respondents' reference points. The politically 
potent (and Black) Sun Reporter may be the source of what we 
have found. Lat^r analysis will discuss this point, however. 

< 

One additional possibility is that newspaper reading per se is 
an activity which can be turned off as easily as turning the 
page. The reader is not crompelled to spend whatever time on 
this communication that the comm\inicator deems optimal. 

r 4 
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Politicians' intrusions into the communication space of the TV 
viewer may be perceived as lees desirable just because the 
choice factor is diminished by the physical nature of^ the 
medium itself. ' ^ 
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INTERPERSONAL COMMUl^ICATION ABOUT POLITICS > 

V 

Preceding the host of Miuestions we asked about the mass media 
and their effects on political attitudfes and behaviors, a brief 

> 

series, dealt with interpersonal communication on politics. 
About Ifour in ten respondents (38.2%) reported "talking about 
politics with friends sometimes." About half again as many 
persons fell into the "very often" category as into the "never" 
category ( 21.4% vis. 14%) , and the cither two moderate categories 
were about equal (11*8% and 14*6%)* On balance, then, there 
was a slight tendency in the direction of some interi>ersonal 
comrounication about politico* ^ f , 

For purposes of assessing the relative in\pprtai;^pe t>f thfe subject 
of politics to our sample, we presented them with twp other 
issues which w^re expected to be of great salience, and asked 
about the frequency of interpersonal dommunication in these 
three areas • When economics was the subject, -the responses 
were substantially more skewted towards frequent communication 
than were the politics data. We found that: one quarter talked 
with friends about economics "very often," anotl»er qucirter fell 
into the "often," and one third into the "sometimes" categories. 
Only a few designated either of the lower frequency responses 
as characterizing their economics communications. 

* . - . . 

The question of how frequently race is discussed eimong ^r^ends 
showed similar ~ results to the economics question. Almost one 
quarter of the sample were it\ each the highest and next highest 
frequencies her'e, some 40 , percent in the middle category 
("sometimes") and a scanty 15 percent in the two lowest levels 
combined. * , 

* 
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The comparative tableJ below indicate how the sample was arrayecT 
on these three communication areas. ° '. 

POLITICS . ^ 

NEVER 13.9% OFTEN. ...... •...14.5% 

RARELY.- 11.7% VERY OFTEN 21.3% 

SOMETIMES 38.0% 

ECONOMIGS ' . 



NEVER. . • *. i 10. 5% OFTEN^ ^. *». . . . 24. 4% 

rArELY. .4.9% VERY OFTEN. . . , . . 27. 5% 

SOMETIMES. ...... 32 . 1% 



* RACE . s r ■ 

NEVER 6.8% OFTEN.. 22.2% ' 

' ■ RARELY. 8.^3% " VERY OFTEN. ...... 22. 2% J; " 

• SO>^TIMES 40.1% ' V' ' 

■ . ^. ' . . - 

One interpretation, of these data hinges - on the assvunption tljat . 
salience is related to frequency 'of interpersona-l communication/ 
among' other things. ' 'But, we must also take account- of the '. v( 
possibility that taLk a'boui .politics is more predictably cyclical 
k than* either of the other sub j ^fct s, . ' and that the top gf the 
Ifrequency cycle was near when the f^ield work was done Apri^. 
and May' 19 7*6. ^„ Despite this the topic seems rather Jt^w ^Jn 
salience to our .^j^ple. Given the mass media exposure ar;^ the e 
interest, data reported elsewhere in this paper, we have to con-^ . 
cl^de that ,the^' question was not working as intended or tl^at' ^ 
salieney simply does n»t fhanifest itj^elf in "talking with;^ * j- 
friends" aboOt politics. The abstractness of ^ the^uestion may . 
also have worked t© cover' the 'intensity relatiqnship wd eS^ected. 

To add another ■wMnkl,«|^ to the interpersonal communication 
/il'tuiition, we lnquire<i^ about* the avowed ddsaqreements* that, our 
rej^bondfcits found teaming up in their dis^ussibns of these 
threlH^bjedts Vith friends^ The resu^.ts' in tlie three areas 
were eimi'Lar. There was quitfe a bit' more agreement^ than <ij.s- 
agreement ort eapjh question afjfd only a slight tendency for greater 
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disagreements in the economic question than either race or 
politics. The upshot of this finding seems to be that, as 
intiiltlon would suggest, the "important" things people talk about 
.are things they tend to agree on... at least in the limited 
spedtrum in whic^ we were asking questions here. . 

t 

« 

On still another dimension we chose to look at in the area of 
talking about substantive issues/ we addressed the questions 
below towards the end of the first wave question schedule. 

83. DO YOU EVER TALK ABOUT PUBLIC PROBLEMS WITH ANY OP 
THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE"? 

YES NO 

YOUR FAMILY......... 73.7% 26.3% 

PEOPLE WHERE YOU WORK 49.8% 50.2% 

COMMUNITY LEADERS - SUCtI AS 

'CLUB OR CHURCH LEADEI^S 36.2% 63.8% . 

DEMOCRATIC -OR REPUBLICAN 

(LEADERS .....................22. 4%. .... 7 7 • 6% 

. .. FRIENDS ....................... 81 . 5%. . . . « 18 • 5% 

• • 'OTHER (SPECIFY) ;_.......• 7 • 7% 9P.3% 

The pattern -vv^hich ^merges here is not unexpected, by and large. 
There is'ortly a pmall amount of discussion With public officials^ 
fewer than q^e quarter of the sample talks with Democratic or 
Republican l^ders.^ This may be a finding Ifh^t could, help 
explain why the responses to the local politl;ic^al knowledge 
questions were^o predominantly incorrect.. Another likely 
conti^ibuting, factor was that the local Black politicfian * 
(Assemblyman Brown) was,* at the time 6f the survey") "waging" 
a non-contested primary" cSnpaign, and the Republicans wer'e not 
running anyone .at all for his office. 

A few more respondents said ^hat they discussed public problems 
wijh community leaders ^he term .refers to the Black commun5.ty 
arM is largely distinguished from the political organizational 
structure in San ,Franc4.sco) . . . . ~ 



But still, only about one third of the sample talks about 
••public problems" with anyone other than ^ personal acquain-' 
tance^ We iind ttiat about half JUhe sample* discusses these 
subjects with fellow workers ^perhaps inore would, but many \^re 
not employed outside their owOf^omes)* Some three out of fcjfttj;^ 
respondents mentioijed that they talked with their own family 
members about these problems > and even more said they talked 
about them with friends^ ^ 

Although we are i)pt hware of any data to which i:h*se can 
reas(pnably be contrasted, it seems something of ^n anomaly that ^ 
what v;e labelled i"public problems" are more and n\pre discussed 
as one gets farther from the public communication level* 

It is tempting to impute at least part of this finding to the 
feeling that prevailed among our sample members that their 
access to the pyblic level - (i,e* , elected' and appointed off icialp) 
was not good* In the later discussions of such concepts as 
'^alienation," etc,-, we will return to this theme. 
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NATIONAL POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 



\, ........ . 



Both the primary election held during our time aJi the field 
and the November General Election were heavily focused on the 
federal level. For analysis purposes, respondents' knowl^H^e^ 
of national^ political issuBs Was an important control variable* 
Our first wave interview contained eight such questions; plujs 
one at the state level. 

NOW, HERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS ABOU^^'^ffi FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. FIRST, HOW MANY U.S. SENATORS ARE THER^J? 

A HUNDRED ; . . .\ .'. 32 . 1% 

ANY OTHER NUMBER OR DON'T KNOW .^67.9% 

66. HOW LONG IS THE TERM FO'R A U.S. SEl^ATOR?" 

SIX YEARS.. . i ...30.9% 

ANY OTHER JTUI4BER OR DON'T KNOW 69.1% 

■ 67. WHAT IS THE* TERM FOR A uis. REPRESENTATIVE? 

TWO YEARS 4 34.3% 

; ANY OTHER NUMBER OR DON'T KNOW.., 65.7% 

'68. CAN YOU NAME ONE OF THE U.S. SENATORS FROM THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA? . ' 



TUNl^EY OR CRANSTON 45.7% 

ANY OTHER NAME OR DON'.T KNOW. • . . . ^ 54. 3% 



69. Hi^W MANY JUSTIGES ARE ON THE U.S. SUPREME COURT? 

■NINE ' 29.0% 

ANY OTHEH NUMBER OR DON' T KNOlW .."......71.0%, 

70. COULD YC^ NAME TWO OF THE PRESIDEI^IAL CAITOIDATES 
" FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY? . 

CARTEI^, CHURCH, UDALL, HARRIS, WALLACE, 

KE^NNEDY, BROV^J, JACKSON, OR HUMPHREY. 6 7. 9% 
' OTHERS OR DON' T KNOW * 7. ... 32 . 1% 

71. WHAT IS* THE TERM FOR U.S. PRESIDENT? 

' ' > FOUR YEARS ^ 84. 9% 

ANY OTHER NUMBER OR DON'T KNOW ^. . . 15. 1% 



72. WHO IS THE GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA? 

BROWN *.88.3% 

ANY OTHER NAME OR DON'T KNOW .11.7% 

73. WHO IS THE BLACK MAN WHO IS PRESENTLY A MEMBER OF 
THE SUPREME COURT? 

THURGOOD MARSHALL .". . . . 46 . 0% 

ANY OTIIER^NAME OR DON'T KNOW 54.0% 

The mean correct response rate over these nine questions is 
"51 percent: this and the variation among items lenta some 
credence to the validity of the series. ^ 

A couple of interesting patterns are evident in these questions 
of national scope. First, the identification of persons holding 
office prbved fairly simple overall; interestingly, California's 
Governor Brown scored highest by some margin ow this. A second 
resuTt was that the "details" of elective office such as ^he 
length of term, size of the U.S. Senate, or Supreme Court, were 
scored correc||Ly by relatively few persons. Our speculation on 
this, feven if the sample .o^ items is small, is that medi^ 
publicized political .knowledge (e.g., candidates' narnes)^ exists 
commonly wtiile what one respondent la^jelled as^ ."civics class" 
questions (e.g., "How many Justices on the Cpi^rt?")' are so 
non-salient that knbwledge x% a€ a, low level. It surely makes 
aense' -to expect that knowing Senator Tunney by name is more 
vital than .knowing that he has 99 fellow Senators on the hill. ~ 

• . • ■ 

In order to test how strong . the race commonality is in identi- 
fication of 'political figures, we should have apked questions 
about: other Justices than Marshall. V.'e" did, on the tljird 
wave," ask a series of quesiiions ' about .Blacli non-local polibicians 
and these d^'ta appear in a s>absequenti.^4&«r5€ion. ^ 



LOCAL POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 

burlng the first and third waves of the panel, respondents 
were given a numbei;;^ of itern» 'to test their awareness of local 
political issues, both candidate-related and more general . 
The initial series of questions related to Willie Brown, a 
■ member of the California Assembly arid a representative of all 
the respondents in this su^ey. It was expected because of his 
being telack that knowledge of this young, active politician 
\>?ould be relatively high. ^ ' 

The third wave ^questionnaire also included a series of locally- 
oriented political questions that related to non-Blacks. 
Although the relative dif f icultyLof the two sets of questions 
is hard to a^ses^ the general response trends should have 
borne on the matter of the saliency of race in political 
knowledge/interest areas. 

It turned out that\^he mean correct responses to the six ques- 
tions about .\7illie Arown were at the 32.6% level, and even this 
low figure was Effected upwards by the one easy question about 
Mr. Brown's party affiliation. The table below shows clearly 
what ,we found. The essence of the situatipn was thisT Mr. 
Brown's campaign headquarters provided us with a li%t of the 
issues on which they had^ spent the most time, and which they . 
assumed would be best known to his constituency in San Francisco 
We selected items from what we expected- to be a brqad range of k 
difficulty. The results indicate that we or'Brown'^ office 

miscalculalied on at leas^t a couple of frQnts. 
■ ■ %i « 



58. SOME PEOPLE MANAGE TO KEEP UP WITH ISSUES>AND THEIR 

OWN POLITICAL REPRJISENTATIVES. OTHER PEdPLE SAY THAT 

IT'S DIFFICULT 10 FOLLOW THESE ISSUES DUE TO LACK OF 

TIME, ETC. WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHETHER YpU ARE 

FAMILIAR WITH THE FOLLOWING ISSUES. WHO INTRODUpED 

THE LAW CALLED "CONSENTING ADULTS" BILL? 
t 

WILLIE BROWN 28.1% 

ANY OTHER NAME OR DON'T KNOW 71.9% 



59. THERE\iAS been MUCH TALK ABOUT THE. "NUCLEAR INITIATIONS " 
V (A PROPOSAL FOR THE USE OP Nl^CLEAR ENERGY TO PRODUCE/ 
VELFCTRlblTY) . DO YOU KNOW WHETHER ASSEI-IBLYMAN WILLIE 
bSoWN IS FOR^OR AGAINST THIS INITIATIVE? 

FOR 23.1% 

AGAINST OR DON'T KNOW 76.9% ^ 

CO. V7K0 IS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY RUNNING AGAINST ASSEMBLYMAN 
WILLIE BROWN? . (J • 

NOBODY ,. 14. 5% 

ANY NAME OR DON'T KNOW ' 85.5% 



61. IS WILLIE mom THE SPEAKER OF THE CALIFORNIA ASSEMBLY? 

NO t... 27.5% 

YES OR DON • T KNOW ^..72.5% 

eZZ IS WILLIE BROWN'S BILL WHICH REQUIRED A PRE-SCHOOL 
.HEALTH SCREENING A LAW YET? 

YES w 22.5% 

NO OR DON'T KNOW - 77.5% 

WHAT POLITICAL PARTY DOES i^LLIE BROWN BELONG TO? 



DEMOCRATIC ' 79.9 



0/ 

/o 



ANf OTHER RESPONSE. 20. 1% 

> 

Just as an aside, ^ made a simple attempt at measuring our 
sample's attitudes towards Mr. Brown. V^ile the point Was to 
assess . how the, respondents felt towards the 'closest level to 
them of Black elected officials, it also" giv5s, an added dimension 
of meaning to the knowledge scores, above. The f actv,thai^ two- ^ 
thirds of the sample felt positive towards the job Willie Brown 

• « • ' • * 

is doing as Assemblyman is significant when coupled with "What 
the. respondents knew of the* specif ics of his work. The possible 
implication here is that Brown's race bj^ itself i* sufficient 
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to generate positive attitudes among the Black adults in our 
sample. 



64. HOW GOOD A JOB IS WILLIE BROWN DOING AS ASSEMBJLYMAtJ? 
WOULD YOU SAY... 

VERY GOOD 28.4^ PRETTY BAD. ... ^ .. 1.496 

GOOD 40.fljB| VERY BHD .^.3.9% 

JUST ALL RICH*. ,26.1l^^ 



As noted, the questions about non-Black San Franeisco politics 
were asked. in the third wave of interviewing; this was^ some two^ 
months after the initial wave. Again, the general election 
primary on June 8, 197^ did not include any city ballot issues 
s)o that Bprown's uncontested e},ection campaign and the other 
local questions should have been more or less equally non- 
topical at the times they were asked. The results of the second 
series are shown below. *^ ' 

31. SOME PBOPLE MT^AGE TO KEEP UP V7ITH POLITICAL ISSUES. 
OTHER PEOPLE SAY Tm\T IT'S DIFFICULT TO FOLLOW THESE 
ISSUES DUE TO LACK OF TIME, tlTC. WE WOULD LIKE TO 

. KNOW \^THER YOU ARE FAMIULAR WITH THE FOLLOWING ISSUES: 

VfHAT POLITJCAL PARTY DOES MAYOR GEORGE MOSCONE BELONG TO? 
DEMOCRAT j"*: . . 7 6 . 9% ANY 01||^R RESPONSE . , .23.1% 

32. WHO WAS THE MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO BEFORE - GEORGE ^ 
MOSCONE? • I . 

JOSEPH ALIOTO. . .92.8% ANY C&SiER RESPONSE.^ .. 7 . iio 




.33. l«IO IS THE MAN NOW SERVING AS HEAD OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
• BOARD OF StJPERVlSORS? 

KOPP 48.9% ANYOl^TE ELSE ;....51.r;o 

34. V7HAT POLITICAL PARTY DOES ' YOUR CONGRESSMAN;*"' MR. BURTON, 
BELONG TO?«f 

, ■• ■ DEMOCRAT 69.9% ANYTHING ELSE 30.1% 

^ 35 . ■ HOW MANY BLACK PEOPLE ARE THERE NOW AS MEMBERS OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO BOARD OF SUPERVISORS? 



ONE-x(TERRY FRANCOIS) 50. 

' OTHER RESPONSE ...49.4% 



It aiSftw l^oit these were, in fact/^much simpler questions than 
sever sal about^ W illie Brown's legislative activities. 



* » 



When the grossest of overviews is taken, it does seem th«it 
sirople^ identification of political individuals and party 
af f iliatioiDs ill managed by similar numbers of our respondents? 
and this, regardless of the race of the local individuals in 
tHe questions • , . ^ ^ 

In the end, there are so many factors contributing to the 

response trends on 'those local politi^^ 

that we feel that no analyses across »Ace of politician lines 
would be fruitful* It is suffidient to say here that knowledge 
of the persons in important local elected positions is fairly 
high.^ As far^s we^ measured it (and as common sense dictc^te:^), 
knowledge pf the legislative activities of these same indivi- 
duals is qui^e— iow* It is not particularly surprising to find 
that complicated legal matters are less well known than media- 
dominating popular officials • 
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KNOWLEDGE OF NON-LOCAL BLACK POLmCIANS 

A ooven item series of questions on Wave 3 addressed the subject 
of knowledge of Black politicians from locations other than 
San Francisco. We again encountered the ubiquitous problei]n of 
seTectih^ items of equa S6 as to be able to Us <5 the 

local and non-loc^l scales in comparisons. 

The obtained range of correct responses here was broad. About 
three-fourths of the sample was able to name Shirley Chisholm^ 
but only one-fourth knew of Newar«}c's Mayor Gibson or of Massa- 
chusett's Senator Brooke's being the pnly Black Senator. 

36. COULD tOU NAME" 2 PEOPLE FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK CAUCUS? " - 

TWO COllRECT RESPONSES 30.6% 

LESS THAN T\70 CORRECT 69.4% 

37. DO YOU REMEMBER THE , NAME OF THE BLACK WOMAN WHO RAN 
FOR PRESIDENT .IN 1972? , . 

SHIRLEY CHI SHOLM i....73.5% 

' ANY OTHER NAME , DON ' T KNOW ' . .\. . . . 2 6 . 5% 

38. HOW MANY BLACK U.S. SENATORS TU^E THERE? 

ONE ( CORl^ECT /T. 28.9% 

ANY OTHER NAME , DON ' T KNOW ...71.1% 

39. COULD YOU TELL ME THE NAME OF THE MAYOR OF LOS ANGELES? 

THOMAS' BRADLEY 66 . 8% 

ANY OTHER NAME, DON'T KNOW 33.2% 

40. COULD -YOU TELL ME WliAT POLITICAL POSITION JULIAN » 
BOl'TO HOLDS? 

GEORGIA STATE SENATOR v .40.0% 

ANY OTHER OFFICE, DON'T KNOW 60.0% 

41. COULD YOU TELL ME WHO IS MAYOR OF NEWARK? 

KENiqETH GIBSON 2S.2% 

ANY OTHER NAME, DON'T KNOW 74.8% 

« 




42. AND COULD YOU TELL ME THE NAME OF THE MAYOR OF 
ATLANTA? 

MAYNARD JACKSON 43.2% / 

ANY OTHER NAME, DON'T KNOW 56.8^ 

m 

Even if it were possible to assume that the 'local and non-local 
BlacH politician questions were^ equally difficult, there would 
be some problem about comparing the efficacy of possible sources 
of information of these two groups. Sinc^ television broad- 



casts almost notliing about any of these non-local politicians # 
one must infer that knowlecjge of them coines either* from ^reading 
or from talking to someone who has knowledge of them* San 
Francisco publications (both Black and non-Black) generally 
provide comprehensive coverage of local figures, whil^ nationally 
distributed publications (like Ebony ) frequently deal with 
non-locals like the several large city mayors in the group above* 

In the end, the absolute levels of knowledge about non--local 
Black politicians seem generally rather high* Two reasons 
seem plausible: (1) because ther^ are few Black politicians 
that they necessarily make a big impact in the Black press; 
or (2)/ the Black people in the sample are specifically drawn 
to seeking information about Black politicians out of a feeling 
of kinship towards all Bracks. Whatever the case, there is 
knowledge there* The extent that it is related t;o individual 
politicjal participation, as it could be, will be examined later* 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

As the data below indicate, our sample avowed only minimal 
active involvement in political campaign^. 

79 MANY PEOPLE ARE GETTING INVOLVED IN VARIOUS- POLITICAL ^ - 
CAMPAIGNS, OTHERS HAVE NOT DONE SO FOR VARIOUS REASONS. 
WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHETIJER YOU HAVE BEEN INVOLVED IN 
ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES WifHIN THE LAST Y^AR. 

YES NO 

A. HAVE YOU PASSED OUT LEAFLETS OR 

OTHER MATERIALS DESCRIBING ANY • . 
CAMPAIGN • ' 12.891'. ..«/.^/o 

B. WORE A CAMPAIGN BUTTON, OR DISPLAYED 

A -SIGN OR BUMPKR STICKER* 20 . 0%. . . /y . ^"^ 

C. TRIED TO CONVINCE SOMEONE TO VOTE AS 

YOU PLAN TO VOTE 20 . b/o. . . /y . ^/o 

D. ATTENDED A POLITICAL DINNER OR _ 

RALLY 17.1%. ..82.9/0 

E. CONTRIBUTED MONEY TO A PARTY OR ' 

CAl^IDATE 10.6a>. .*«y.4v« ^ 

Although twice as many persons said that they had worn a . 
campaign button or tried to influence ^ome other person ' s voting 
as had given m9'ney to a candidate or party, the absolute numbers 
are still small. 

The third wave interview contained a second s'et of questions 
designed to tap, involvement in local community government. , 
The six^quest^ons are tabulated below. ' . 

NOW JUST A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR INVOLVEMENT IN 
LOCAL* COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT. PLEASE TELL ME HOW OFTEN 
YOU DO THE FOLLOWING THINGS. 



A. VOTE IN CITY ELECTIONS 

VERY OFTEN...... 24.0% RARELY 11.8% 

OFTEN ,.21.7% NEVER 20.5% 

SOMETIMES 22.1% 
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B. STAY INFORMED ABOUT V/HO THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
.OFFICIALS ARE? 

VERY OFTEN i5^7% RARELY 11.1% 

OFTEN 33.7% NEVER 12.3% 

SOMETIMES .... V .. 27 . 2% 

C. TALK TO FAMILY. ^RIENDS, AND NEIGHBORS ABOUT 
LOCAL POLITICS? 

VERY OFTEN 13.5% RARELY 15.4% 

OFTEN.^-.^,^*.. * ,1-S* 4%-. • NEVER-i . vv.-; . . ; 14-.-3%- 

SOMETIMES 41.4% 



D. LET LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS KNOW WHAT YOU 
WANT DONE ON ISSUES? 

VERY OFTEN 7.2% RARELY 23.5% 

OFTEN 6 . NEVER 40 . 9% 

SOMETIMES 21.6% 

E. LET LOCAL OFFICIALS KNOW WHEN YOU DON'T LIKE 
SOMETHING THEY HAVE DONE OR HAVE NOT DONE? 

VERY OFTEN. . . 4 . . . 6 . 8% RARELY I .... 23 . 0% , 

OFTEN 7.2% NEVEH 42.3% ' 

SOMETIMES 20.8% 

F. WORK TO GET ISSUES YOU THINK ARE IMPORTANT 
ACCEPTED AS PRIORITIES BY LOCAL GOVERl'JI-iENT OFFICIALS? 

VERY OFTEN 7.3% RARELY. 15.3% 

OFTEN....* 7.3% NEVER 43.0%* 

SOMETIMES 26.3% ^ ' . 

The first three items on the jList indicate that fairly large ' 
numbers of respohdentjs are engaging in these behaviors- at least* 
occasionally T upwards of 80 percent said they voted, kept 
informed about their government officials^ identities, and 
discussed local politics with friends and family. The data 
show that these are more than less frequent involvements. 

When we exainine the ^bottom half of the table ^ ^however ^ we see 
that these three examples of involvement in local politi<:al 
affairs ar^ unusual among our sample members. Upwards. of 40 
percent said -that they never interact with loca,l officials ^bout 
issues, ahd'of those who do interact, only a, f few do so moire than 
occasionally. 
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In one gone:^al sense, it is not surprising to find that the 
apparently simpler, closer-to-home dimensions of local politi- 
cal Involvement occur. n\pre frequently ^and for more persons-. 
The low levels of reported substantive contact with local 
officials fit with what we anticipated. Art obvious question 
that all these data elicit is "Why the relatively high mass- 
mediated contact with eleqj:ed officials, and yet the low 
per'sonal contact with local > govornment? " 

We do not mean to suggest that :;t^is pattern is, peculiar to the 
Black adults in San Francisco. But it is abundantly clear 
that this sample says it is not acce ssing itself to Igcal 
qov^^nment . Our concerns are ultiipately to induce just that 
climate that would i^^cilitate personal interaction between 
people and their elected officials. 

The present research did not attempt to get Into describing 
the reasons behind whai; we are discussing, here. V/e can say, ' 
however, th^t the broadcast media in this area, and .most others 
are playing only a minor role in .tra,nsmittirtg Information about 
local governmental affairs to the man and woman in- the Black 
cKDiTVnuniVy. '*If mediated interaction- is, as we suspect, a hec^ff- 
sar^ iprecursor to personal intersK^tion, then the findings 
reported H^re may itself be of some use in stimulating change?' 
in the exis^fc^g situation. ' 

" ■ ■ 
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INTRODUCTION TO BIVARIATE XNALYSIS SECTION 



In all, the three interviews irt this panel contained c^er 
700 variables for each of 267 individuals. There were, of 
course, fewer for those 57 persons who were not' included in 
the Wave 3 sample. The analysis of the data on this sort ^pf 
project cbvild ^easily «|nd fruitfully occupy several man-*yeaW. 
Tl^s was not possible in the present case, and the result oi 
time constraints on the project was that the analysis had to ' 
.be selective and restricted to simple correlational levels. 
With the last interviews conducted on iruly 28 and the coding, 
editing, and program writing taXing some time, the cbm^uter 
outpu on even the column frequencies was ndt available until" 
August 12. The correlational programs were run on October 
21 and the crosstabulations on Novemlier 5. The point of 
mentioning these dates is simply that they underscore the 
rationalization for what we have done with the analysis of 
tW data. ' • 

Out Qf what could have been^spd, we selected abo«^'l30 key 
variables and from these fashj-oned the core of the Bivariate 
analyses we accomplished. In the correlational subprograixt . 
of the SPSS, WG generated 1,314 Pearson correlational coeffi- 
cients, using 73 of the variables that were appropriate for 
such an approach. In the crosstabulation programs we ran 
there were 1,690 tables generated. This crosstabulation was 
systematized so that each of 16 "key"' variables was run against, 
each of 105 other vaifiables. The key variables included: 
ifrimary source of political Information, reported level of 
general interest in4>olitics, reported frequency of viewing 
public televisicir^, political orientation, frequency of viewing 
^soap operas, age, ' occupational status, family income, education 
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of the h«ad olj houseViold, self-deaignatlon of social clapa 
status « sex%of respondent, region in which the respondent was 
raised, rellgiousity, marital statu*, a scale of BlacX iden- 
tity, and a participation index (completion of all waves of 
interviewing or just part of th^^m). The other variables are 
included in the accompanying list of "computer codes:" this 
code list is designed to f^ilitate additional analysis^which 
may be undertaken in the immediate future* by researchers or 
other. interested parties. 

• , ' i 
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loME BIVARIATE RELATIONSHIPS: \y 
EVALUATIONS OP THE PLACK SITUATION COMEDIES 

♦ * ' • 

* . • ' 

In order to assess different peraons.' general attitudes towards 
/ "OocKJ Tiroes" >ind "l^anfor#%id Son," we examined how the sixteen 
. variables westfe crosstabulated a^inst the individual ratings 
for each show. ,Only a few of the variabJ^efe in the "Good Tiroes" 
set werfe significantly associated accojrdlng to the nonpararoetric 
^Chi Equate and/or Kendall ' s Tau b. Educational achievement 
as tabulated in ll/4/p374 'shows a significant negative i^elation- 
ship (X «" 39, d,f . « 20, p « < .005*).. Even though the distri- 
butions of evaliiations are strongly skewed towards the positivi? 
at all educational levels, the tendency is less marked for 
the, persons with relatively high education. \' * • 

Another variable which we found^to be associated with the 
evaluation of "Good Times" was the < respondent ' s self-designatioh 
of social class. The (direction was towards the highe;: docial 
classes roakin^ slightly less favorable fevaltiations of this , 
program. A likely speculation is that the dissonance between 
the obviously low social-economic^ class of the characters on 
the j^rogram arid the respondent'^ perception , 'of hi«i/lier own. 
clasi^ is resi>onsible for this result.: CSee Ta^le ll/4/p474. ) 

Affiliatiort with a rej-igious group also seemed to be aswtK^ial^od 
with one's rating of "Good Times," with significant at the 
p * (.03 level. There was evidence. of a slight tendency for 
religious persons to* rate the show higher than non-religious 
persons (see Table. ll/4/p703) . Again, it seems plausible 
that the content of th6 show, especially the strong /morality 
them^ espoused by' the female lea^,# is what makes fc^r this 
relAtlonship^ This argument is suppor.ted when the association* 
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between re^.iglousity and the "Sanford" rating is examined. 

This distinctly areligiouls show is rated more positively (although 

not significantly so) by jthe noh-religious respon'dlenta . 

The one additional nonpar^metric relationship which should be 
noted here is between the Irespond^Yits' political orientation 
and their evaluation of '»X3bod Times." Persops who identified \ 
then\selves as 'jfleft" politlicallY rated the program' less posi- 
tively than thibse on the ojther end of the scale. (See Table " 
ll/4/p568. ) i/Even though tiiis association was statistically 
significant, it should be reiterated that the responses generally 
were skewed heavily in the direction of positi\^e evaluations, - 
regardless of politic&l preference. " One might posit that the 
few persc5hs who actually appraised ^he show negatively were 
the "radicals" of the sample, but even of the ten percent who > 
checked the left-most^ space on the political identification * 
scale, most .rated "Good Times" aft least "pretty good." Again 
we have evidence tf tlie overall inclination to perceive any 
Black-related, content on TV as positive - even if ntot as g<iod 
as it might" be. . • , 

• As might have been expected, the obtained relationship between . ^ 
the age of the respondent and the evaluation' given to "Oood ^ 
Times" is sighif ic^nt and positive <Kendall'> Tau b - .14, 
p - < .004? Arable ri/4/pl66). Older persons tended rnor.e ofterx 
to give this show the most positive rating possible, while more 
younger rospolldent^ were more reserved with their superlatives. ; 
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The interval level variables against whiih we correlated evalua- 
tions' of "Good Times" revealed several interesting relationships. 
The previously noted crosstabulation findings were supported 
by the Pearson treatment on age and social class designltion. 
Further, paragons who ,^:ended to rate "b^od Times" more pofeitively 
were also identified as lacking goneral^rust in television's 
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treatment of BlatikSi but at the »ame.tiine, viewing news and • 
public affairs programing ifelativcily more often. They reported 
too a fairly extensivia e^qposure to campaign news on TV and personal 
involvement in local community governmej\: affairs* t 

"Sanfoi^d' and Son" is, of course, a very different television 
show than '•GbocJ Tiroes" even though both enjoy large audiences 
(including mostly the isame persons) within our own San Francisco 
aaniple and in other ardas as wcjll. Even if there may be basic / 
commonalities of racial content, social cl^ss, tragic-comedic • 
format, etc., there are distinct differences evident in the plot 
content apd the life styles of/ the characters. The religion/ ' 
morality issue mentioned above is ofte of these. 

Perhaps because of these dif f erertcea, our sample apparently 

Vas peadting to^"Sanford and Son** in distinctive ways that are 

partly reflected in the analyses discussed below. The crosstJ^bu- 

lations performed ,on.the "Sanford and Son" racing yielded only 

a few statistically significant relationships^ .• As ^th "Good , : 

Times," age was related positively to, the ratings here; older 

persons again rated the show. more positively than younger ones' 

^Kendall's Tau b * .14, p «< .003). Occupational status was, 

ihver^ely related to the i;atings with the persons at the lower 

end of the scale showing a i^ignif icant% tendency to rate the 

show more positively than those at the upper end ^Kendall's 

Tau b « -.16, p.«<.0d3,). Family income, whi^ is, of bourse, 

r;elated to occupational status as we have defined it,, was found 

to be rtelated to the ratings for "Sanford and Son". in a signifi- 

2 

cant negat^ive. direction. (X « 44', d.f. «28,p=<.02? Kendall's 
Tau b « -.13, p =»<.005). As also expected," and consistent 
with the .above, educational achievement Was inversely associated 
with' the ratings at the relatively strong. statistical levels of 

« 61, d.f. « 20, p »<.00lT Kendall's Tau b « -.18, p «» < .001. 
The f j;nal "status" variable was also inversely related to the. 



•v^iluations here with - 55, d.f. - 20, p ■ < .001 and 
Kendall's Tau b « -.15, p " <*001 on th^ self-designation of' 
social class variable. The above relationships are tabulated 
in ll/4/pll3, pl68, p320, p375, and p425, respectively. 

The correlational analyses which were performed on the ratings 
data from "Sanford and Son" corroborated the demographic asso- 
ciations which we have mentioned above; that is, age was 
related to. positivity of evaluating the program, and edueationr, 
family income, and social " class wore significantly related ^ 
to ratings in an inverse direction. As was the case with "Good 
Times/" we found statistically sound relationships betweex^ t^is 
rating and campaign viewing amounts and frequency of viewing * 
news in general. There was also the negative relationship again 
between rating and a scale of trust in television's treatment 
of Blacks. It was a bit anomalous to find that despite the 
latter expression of non-trust in TV, the saune persons w^re 
calculated to ^ave positive correlations between their rating 
of "Sanford and Son" and the degree to which they reported • 
ifelying on TV for news of the Black commynity. We have, of 
course, noted this previously, but the use of the medium in 
th^ face of* an expression of low faith in it^s- treatment of Blacks 
is hard to reconcile. ^>erhaps the exiittence of at least a 
few Black newspersons on TV as contrasted t9 no identifiably 
Black reporters on the large daily newspapers' staffs is what 
makes, for this situation. 

Several oth^r si^nificajit Pearson r's round out the picture 
we have been drawing." There were positive relationships fourici 
betv^een the "Sah^ord" raHiing anrTfour otfier politically relevant 
Indicators? they were involvement • in local community govern- 
ment affairs/ attention paid to political advertisements on TV-, 
distrust of politicians in general, and expressing a i:;ight- leaning 
political position. 
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In suTOi wft aee that liking crach of th«^e TV shows is more in- 
tense among the older « less, advantaged persons 'li> the sample. 
Since the content of neither show is directly political, the 
tendencies for high ratings to vary pbsitively with political 
involvement, and media use Indicators may be just artifacts of 
some thijd variable , relationships. It has been suggested that 
the relatively higher liXing for these shows among those who 
so reported ij^ayvbe a function of a generational expectation or 
tolerimce level as well as anything else. The tolder (^ess 
advantaged) Blacks have a frame ^f mass media reference which 
spans the "Amos 'n-Andy" and "Buelah" eras. They may be able 
to see^ progress (albeit very gradual) personified in the 
appearance of Esther Rollt^ and Redd Foxx on the tube playing 
parts with reality and empat)»y integrally built imto their 
characters. The upward-mobil'e , younger*, better-off set sees 
only thht what they are offered is not enough to sult^ the • 
"progress now" ethic that the ' ^0 ' s .introduced to the Black 
Texicon. <Et, of course, can only be an interesting speculatiun 
at this point whether today's youth will mellow in their media 
tastes as yesterday's youth apparently have. 
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MAIN SOURCE OF INFORMATION ABOUT -BLACKS 
ANd THE BLACK C014MUNITY: BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

*rhe question which generated the analyses in this section 
appeared about half way^through the initial, interview; i^: was 
precede'd by sections thkt dealt with the Black-focused comedy 
shows on the TV ne1:wbrks, the news/public* affa^-rs shovs both 
on public televisi9n and locally originated, and, a long series 
about Black magazines and newspapers. The intention behirld 
placing the pivotal media choice question at this location 
was to confront the respondent with a final problem he had 
already been considering for at least 20 minutes. The form of 
the. tjuesbion was open-ended. In a word, we simply wanted an 
unadulterated answer to a query that we felt had a great deal 
df potential for being affected by extraneous influences within 
the interview situation. It W;L11 be recalled that the mass 
media as a group were designated by fewer than half the sample 
as being their main source of information (see Wave 1, .Question 47 
ifiie segments to follow will address the matter of what kinds of 
persons selected which media for finding about their people and 
their community. ^ ^ , ' 

» ■ • 

As anticipated, the reliance/use patterhs in the area 6f general 
political information- seeking were, associated with the media . 
chosenlfor the purpose under discussion here. . These have been 
discussed at some lengtK i-n^ the section on "P^rimary sources of 

'information about poli4;ics."' In sumi the Table ll/4/p29 
showed' ithat those persons who designated one mass medium or 
the other for political information-seeking purposes also, tended " 

*to refer to the* same medium as their primary input to^news of 
the Blaok community. ' \ , . |, 
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When the age of the respondent was Crosstabulated against the 
8ource-of-Black-conanunity information, another significant 
nonparametric association was obtained. Table ll/4/pia8 ^hows 
that several interesting dynamics were taking place as- age 
level increased* The're was, far example, a marked increase\»^ 
the percentages designating TV as their^^rimary source of 
information^ after fifty. In fact, the two younger age brackets 
are also similarly higher than, are^ the mid-rai^ge ages. We 
have already suggested that the* aging process and its' inevitafel^ 
lowered mobility, as. well as' tl^e observed inverse relationship . 
between age and educational ^achievement ajfe likely contributors 
to this situation. Almost the opposite phenomenon seems to be ^ 
happening in the newspaper by age association? there is rela- 
tively less naming of this medium among the ^roung and the older 
persons, and the mid-range seems to rely on it* most emphatical^^f. 
Although we cannot judge without making additional analysis, . 
it scomc likely that t*ie?e two major media are probably func- 
tional substitutes for each other but not for other mass or 
interpersonal modes of communication. As age increased, rela- 
tively few^r persons reported that their primary *i30urce of 
information about the community was "friends." JCJnf ortunatei^y , 
|the modal category among the communication media turned out to 
be non-analyzablej' while many of the "other" references were « 
recalled to be non-personal acquaintances, there is simply not 
sufficient precision to presume to explain how age is- acting 
with this variable. " . 

Family income showed an interesting association when cross- 
tabulated against thd' respondent's choice of a community , 
information medium. Looking a,t the major media and at "friends^' 

we can observe that the persons who chose television had a 

, - » ' 

median income of about $7,000; the few whose major information • 
source was radio had $5,000; the newspaper group reported about 
$9,000; and the "friends" group had something lesp than $4,000. 
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The large numbeia in the unclassified •♦other" group also fell ' 
at tjhe sarte low level as the •^friends." .Once again, it is 
distinctly possible that a generally ^consistent relationship 
between education, preferred intake-unode (Chi Square "43, 
d.f. « 30, p «< .06) and family incprwe is what 16 being reflected 
in these data. 

# 

While the association between sex and the chosen mode of in- 
forming one's self" about the Black community fails to reach 
the levels of significance that we established, it. came close 
(X^ "12, d.f. " 5, p «<.05). Proportionately rtiore women 
designated TV as their chosen medium here,, and they also were 
more heavily represented than men on the "friends" category. 

Religion too failed to meet the statistical levels we wanted^ 
but at p « <.066, it is worth lioting/that TV was dispropor- 
tionately select^ by those who were of Some religious faith 
and, at the same time, "friends" wer^ more frequently cited 
by the non-religious .persons in our sample. 

« 

The final breakdown to report a3 significant here was marital^ 
status. Although the number of widowed persons was small, 
they represented a proportionately high percentage of those . 
^who named TV as their main source of information about the , 
Black Community, ^ge and loneliness no doubt contrijsute to 
this -finding. Among those whose choice of a medium was 
newspapers, the single and separated giroiips were substantially „ 
underrepresented wh^Je the married and divorced groups wer» 
.^overrepresented. The^^^^-^percent of the sample who chose 
"friends" as tstieir main* source of information contains a higher 
than esqpected proportion of divorced persons yet a' lower than 
e3<pected propbrtion pf separated. Interpreting the differences 
between these latter two groups is difficult at best, and we i 
shall hot attempt it without further research. 
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RELIANCE OJI TELEVlSIOlt FOR NEWS 
OP THE BLACK COMMUNITY: BIVARIATB ANALYSIS 
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On the face of this question, it makes' little sense ^ven to 
ask how .a Black sample from San prancisco could rely on tele- 
vision for newfi^ of the Black oomrounity. The' absolute amount 
of news of Black people ox of their neighborhoods is miniscule. 
One can only speculate about the reasons for this, but, by any 
casual examination, it ;is a fact. Nevertheless, it was 
desirable to attempt to assess how much our sample relied on 
what television coverage there was for what information they 
each sought about •their own community. Several interesting 
findings came out of this series of finalyses. 

Not surprisingly, there was a statistically significant finding 
when reliance on TV was run against the. list of primary sources 
designated for getting information about political issues. 
Table ll/4/p27 shov/s that th^ persons who reported using TV as 
their source of political inf orraation'^some ^;i>7. percent of^ the 
total sample) were much higher on reliewice on TV for news of - 
their own community as well. This may lend sdme credence to 
the suggestion we have made e^lsewhere -that certain pfersons in 
this samplr'e tend towards using certain media for all their 
news/information-seeking. ^ ' • ' \ 

Age'was ajLso systematically related to reliance on TV for news 
of the community. One could posit th^t the relative immobility 
that comes with increasing age would be responsible for the 
elders* greater reliance on TV as contrasted either to other 
less personal mass media or to direct personal" contact. In 
San Francisco, however, the very popular Sun Reporter is, by - 
nature of its cofttrolled circulation status, probably available 
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to ©very 6ne of ;0«r re9pon<^t8'; one w^uXd expAtst tlriis int^i^^e-^^ : 
coyarage wef^lcly to be I^Trte mass m^divun t^JjMi^^ waa: see QufJktlon. 

<47 ) . Whatever the ci|oe, our Teile afeows thfct as ajje . . 

lncrea/9ea ^ th^ mid-rartge reliance op -^or Black ^coomunity 
news decreases si ight;ly, but theti) starts. Increasinsr a^alA at " -t'- 

' the" higher age brackets.. . ' / . • . /, ' - ' • 

While neither incort^e nor job status was fQuhd related vo ' 
^reliance on TV, we* see In Tabl^ ll/4/P^44 that ipducational . / 
achievment yas significantly associated, by the nonparartiettic 
statistics that we used.* The strong. Kendall' s Tiu .b of -;23 • - 
underlines the case thsl^ tlie ' I^ore highly educated tended to jrely , 
less and less , on television for news of their. -comnmiiity. Some . 
part of thi^s pattern may bfe/ an artifact of the sam^ kind olT- ' 
negative attitudes towards (television that o^ten come but in 
general sample surveys^pf t^e more ec^ucated. ^Alternatively, / 
it may singly be that ' the more^^ugated are simply able to 
dlsci'iminat^e better .about the quality of this particular sourc|^ 
of this particular kind of information becaus.((2, of their brdadie^ . 
media exposure. Perhaps the element of reading facility,. vTOc^sT 
is presumably a correlate of higher educational achievement, ^ . 
may be allowing the use of written" information sources, by tliis 
group while the older, less educated ^jeiy more heavily on the 
spoken communications that •television features almost exclusively 

The f inajTinteresting crosstabulatibn in this series was that 
which ran reliance on TV against the state in which the res- \ 
pendents said they were raised. Table ll/4/p629 shows thft the 
one- quarter of the sample from fte deep South w6re ver<y. different 
in .their reliar^ce patterns than all the others. In gene'ral, 
they tended to be much mo ^^ r e l i ap^ than the others on television 
for news of their community^ ^Jfir fact, the marginally eignifi- 
' cant, finding invcJlving frequency of viewing Belva Davis' local 
show was probably attributable to disproportionately high f 

♦ 
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nvmibers of Southerner^ viewing the ahow frequently. One other ^ 
likely contributor to this state-raised/rellance-on-TV finding 
i^ that education was substantially lower amohg the southetn- 
r^ised persons Ir- the sample, and this would, of course, support 
the hyppthesis that they would use an ihf ormajfcion medium 
geared |ud ti^lklng rather^ tlian to reading. 

In thorfe 6as.es where the levels of measurement contained in 
the questiion? were suitable, we submitted the data tb a sferies 
oi corr'ela^bionai Analyses complemerttary . to the ones described , 
above. .Some relationships were assessed both ways. For example 
age was related to reliart'ce on TV for news of t^he Black comn, 
Ulunity at the leve?. r « .23, p = < .001. Education was found 
to yield an r pf -.29, p « < .001. Each of these adds to the 
credibility of the nonpar ametric tests noted above, and the 
pair ar6 congruent with each other. Younger, bettei^ educated 
persons have the built-in distrust it all social institutions... 
the ma'ss media among them. Beyon^Jthese confirmations, we also 
found that the scale of knowledge of national Black political 
•figures was inversely related to reliance on TV (r « -.30, 
^ =< .001). This implicitly suggests that TV was not the 
source from which the knowledge of national Black political 
figures derived. . 

A scale computed to measure triipt in television was found to 
be correlated to .the reliance7on-TV variable at the r ->21 
level (p «<.001). Since our. sample had a basic dissatisfaction 
with the news on TV, then it makes ,sense to accept the explana- 
tion that as reliande on TV increased (and presumably usage 
increased with reliance) satisfaction and its natural concomi- 
tant, trust", would tend to diminish. 

It is not so easy, though^ to fit into this same picture the 
significant correlation^ (r = .22, p «< .002) between reliance 
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on TV and-*readth of viewing general news and pubxic affaire 
programing. A more facile explanation might be that as one 
relies more on TV for one kind of newSf the tendency is to use 
it for, seeking other kinds of news as veil. This seems to be 
supportive of the three new^. exposure variables below, as they 
related positively with the reliance-on-TV responses. We 
found reliance related to retrospective* cai^pai^ vievd.ng 
amounts (r »■ .1$), prospe^qtive campaign v:^wing (r -/4I8), 
and local newa vi eyeing frequency {r:=*12, p«<.03). 

An interesting^ question is raised here about, the Black 
CoMnurtity (Cbverage "offered by KQED, the public station in the 
City. This station also airs the other Black shows that come 
over the public TV service^ lines. It may be the combination 
of these several inputs that results in the fllliding that relian 
on TV (in genreral) for ntews of the conrmunity was inversely 
related to reported frequency of viewing anything on KQED 
(r -.16, p «<,004). The logic is circuitous heire? we can 
speculate that the peculiarities of public TV. viewers include . 
heavier than normal reliance on reading (even though ed^ucation 
was hot related to frequency of viewing- the public station for ^ 
our sample). " . 



The final significant correlational coef f iclenf we geneirated 
on this reliance variable was with^the evaluation 0iven for the 
generally popular "Sanford and Son?" r « .IT^p ■ < .002* We 
had earlier picked up data to indicate that one of the appeals 
of this show w&s its tealistic "tells it^ like it is" quality. 
Even though "Sanford" clearly does not provide news of the San 
Francisco community, it does not seem out of place to impute to 
each of these types of Black-focvised programs a common element 
of "relevance." . . ' ^ 
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DESIRE FOR MORE BlACK PROGRAMING. 
ON TELEVISION: BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

Of the three-quarters of our sample which had said that they 
wanted to see a lot more Black shows on television* and the 
other 20 percent who wanted at least a few more and even among 
the few who expressed satisfaction with the way television is 
in this regard, we found no significant dif f ei^ences on any 
of the bivariate analyses we undertook. The descriptive 
St&tlStit:B make the -gener^il point^^s clearly as it is possible 
in ,this sott of research. Regardless o^ education, or family 
Income, or 'political interest, or any of the other dimensions 
of which we took measurements, all segments of the community 
want more television directed at Black life styles. 
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THE BELVA DAVIS »SHOW: BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

I 7 ' ' - 

In many ways the uniquenesi?/ of each Black community is as y 
important in asses^l'ngflts television needs and -wants as th| 
commonalities that all Bl^ck , communities, across the nation 
share. Since one To^. the two Black- focused television programs 
originating irt the Bay Xiiea during^ .dur research had expressed 
interest in airing a segfnent'on this project as a part of its 
community -rtews section, we endeavored to find out something 
wore .<;.h»n the bare nunibers about what the a\idience was for 
this show. ^ . , 

«. 

It has been shown, in looking again at the descriptive section 
of this paper, that the cumulative ( "tyfg-in-sometimes" ) audience 
for the show was large (about 80 percent): at the same time, 
far fewer persona reported"* that they watched regularly and 
frequently (less than one -quarter reported either "often" or 
"very often" viewing). ^The ratings of the show by our respon- 
dents were consistent and very highj these may, in retrospect, 
have befen tapping more^^ef^a "projective" than a realistic 
dimension of respon»^ That is, they may have been feeling 
a need to be positive about a show that was perceived as being 
directed at their xy^n community. 

With all of. this, it seemed that it would be useful to conduct 
a series of analyses .-bf what kinds of perdons fell into the 
various frequoncy-of -viewing categories. For obvious reasons, , 
the frequency question was chosin as a more uninflated measure 
of interest in the show than. was the straight evaluative form. 

« 

The results of running this frequency variable againpt the * 
basic list of fifteen others yielded not a single significant 
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relatlon3l)ip. Aii;5arently/ none of these variables hks anything 
to do with how th«' «udi«i^ce. foir "All Together Now" is conposed* 

One might expect that relationships C30uld found ^ong others 

of our variables, but this pnalysis will be deferred until 

, ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ " 

later. In passing, it is perhaps worth noting that- the Belva 

D^is show*" was cancelled for an indefinite, period sometime 

shortly aftjpr 6ur research was conducted. In Autumn 1976 it 

' returneg to the air oif ah irregular basis. ' ' s - 
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WHO WATCHfiS LOCAL* NATIONAL NEWS, AnD CURRENT EVENT:^ SHOWS? 

JThe most obvious use that the anl^wers to these qyestlotis could 
sertre for the present project would be to' provide inputs thckt 
could ultijnately hedp maximize the efficiency of ,the various 

^NTorms of ooimnunicating in^orpiation to^the plack cdmmunity^ 

^•>-^ ■ - , , ■ - • ■ ^ 

We are here pointing beyond the Issv^^ of wh6t Mnds 9f persons 
use What different media for what kinds of information or 
^tertainment purposes. This section is restricted to a basic 
analysis of how the several kinds of TV's "harpa" information 
programing types draw different audiences from the broad spectrum 
of people that make up the community. The series of bivariate 
ahaJlVses discussec^ here is dl||ered such that each of the focal 
independent Variables*^ rel^onships to the criterion variables 
is. treated in turn. imf 

» 

The first relatipnship examined was between the news viewing 
frequency variables ai>6 the categorical variable, "primary^ ^ 
source of inforination about politics." Neither of the national 
types o« shpws ("Crpnkite's News" or "Sixty Minutes") v^as 
differentially viewed )sy groups who selected the various 
primary sources of political inforjnation. There was, however, 
a significant nonparametric association with the variable 
"frequency of viewing local news," But given that this reselarch 
waA cond\i6ted at a time when the national news picture was 
heavily laded wi^h political materials, it seems peculiar that 
/ the TV oriented group did not deviate noticeably in any^ of the 
three cases from, say, the newspaper oriented group. In fact, 
these two roajpr mass media were used very similarly, and it was 
the interpersonal category ("talking to someone,..") that showed „ 
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up moat discrepant fr^'the others. 

■» 

■ ' ' ' ■ . 

As %^ have said In other sections 6f this paper, there is some 
evidence that, as far as obtaining information about relevant 
thinl^/ (e.g., poli^tics or^news of the Black community), mass 
roedi^ .users seem m6re like each other, regatdless of whether . 
.tl>ey choose broadcast or print ipedia, thafei they appear like 
tiicfae who prefer to get thfeir information from informal, personal 
a^ources, • ^ . ^ ,_ 

when the second set of analyses, the news viewing frequencies 
vs. .level of general interest in politics was ex«iinined, a sort 

reversal of the^-preceding was observed, That is, there were 
relatively strong associations obt^nod with each of the nationally 
oriented news/current events programs, but the reported frequency 
of viewing local news was unrelated to interest in politics. 
In both tables ll/4/pll4 and 115, the strength of the positive 
associations between viewing frequency and interest in politics 
(Kendall's Tau of .18 and .19, both p^^.OOOl) were the complete 
reversal of the local table which showed virtually no asso- 
ciation whatever. 

The .simplest explanation, to reiijerajte what also appears else- 
where, is that sources of national and local po^litical matters 
and levels of interest in the two conqeptB do not follow coiV- 
sistent patterns. An abiding reason for the failure of political 
interest to' relate to viewing of local news is' that the subject 
matter that would naturally ^eed a desire for information 
about politics in general simply does not appear on local neWs 
programing. In fact, the local neWs shows, which typically 
precede the national programs, assiduously avoid roost of the 
redundancies that such coverage would contain. 
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Ag« of respond ant i« stjoyn in tables ll/4/pl^8,^9> 7p to be 

positively related to news viewing at fai;rly strong levels of 

association by the nonparametric statistic* we used* When . • 

natic^nal news ^ is considered, wq four>d that the older respondents 

were grouped at the highest ends' of the frequehcy-of- viewing 

•J > ■ * * 

scaler a leafeer tendency towards viewing national news was found 

^ ^ ♦ i" ' ■ 

among the younger groups, although even^re, upwards of 40 

percent of the under-40 groups reported \^tching national 

news tit least "often." . 

* • . • .. ' 

This same sort of old age/very -r frequent-viewing pattern and 

yout)i/rarely-viewing concomitant again shows up in .the data 

on "current events" shows (e.g. ^ "Sixty Minutes'^. The major 

distinction we found w|ien looking at the figures for local news ^ 

viewing was that at all age levels there was. mbre reported 

viewing; the. positive relationship is'^mply more marked \at the 

upper age levels. 

# 

A number of attempts have been made ?t explaining the general 
phenomenon of age being positively related to reliance on or 
even general use of television. At this point, let. it suffice 
to say that a most clear way to get information out to the 
older persons in this San Francisco. sample wCuld be to ^et it 
out as televised news - or at least in the time context of whaitever 
other ^information is being broadcast on the kinds of shows we * 
cited herfe. Putting together the relatively higher marks for 
attention, that local news programing has won and the reality that 
locally oriented information (e.g., social service access , 
advice) may be most effective when placed with other locally^ 
oriented .materials, the potentieil value of the loc^l news show 
is obviously great. 

As interesting as the significant findings dealing., with age are 
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the lack of significe^ptly different news viewing frequencies 
found" betwe^in aample roenibers of different educjitional levels, 
faimily inccMnes., - eelf-deaiignated social class status « or sexes*. 
Apparently the typical jftndings that classify general populations 
as to thtfir "print" or "broadcast" ^rientations (which findings . 
often include high correlations with education .and its concomi,~ 
ttnts, income and socia:^ class) do not find application wh%n 
this sample of San Francisco Black people is concerned. The 
degrees' of th€Jir reported use of th© general news^ that TV offers 
are seemingly common oyer all the usual demographic variable;^ 
save ^ge. . . . . * ■ * 

Contrary to what we have reported above, a number of statis- 
tically significant findings were obtained, when the summed 
index representing the four news viewing frequency' variables 
was run against other critical variables. (Note that here we 
have added back the previously omitted question on "interview 
shows' like 'Meet the Press.'") 

* * • ' 

Among the likely antecedents to media exposure /variables, for 
example, .ve found "breadth of news viewing" to b^.-ctrt:related to 
reliance on TV for ijews of the Black community^^t the r« .22 ^ 
level (with p«<.001). So. too were there significant relation- 
ships with both the political interest variablesT general 
interestilat the r= .23 level arid local politics interest at 
r» ,16 (both with p»<.01).. 'consistent with the emphasis on 
local news viewing that appeared in the comparisons of the 
basic descrij^tive statistics on these four news viewing questions, 
we see a relationship here with the -scale of degree of involve- 
ment in local community government issues (r« .20; p«^. 001). 

, ... . ■ ■/ ; ■ • 

since, as we have said several titnes, much of,th6 content of 
television at the time of thjis research was political In nature, 
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it is hardly h surprise to no^e that the vieWing^of hews i^ 
related. to sWeral political campaign viewing variables. We ' 
calcu^riite^ significant correlatip^ here Vdth tpth retro-^ 
spqctive ( r«-, 29 ) an.d prospective campaign, news viewing 
(r» .35), as well as with retrospective repotted reading about 
the campaign .of 1976 \r» .30). Each of the quest>Lons designed ' . 
to measure the step beyond simple exposure, i.e., degree^f • 
attention paid to political content on TV, shov(e'd up significantly 
related' to the overall e5qc>osure .variable: attention paid to ♦ 

apolitical e^dvertlsln^ "(r« .25) and attention paid to 'other 

"^litical cont^ents on television , (also .25)v 

A clearly significant (pi»<.001) but not exceedingly str'on^- 
^rel at ionship ( r= . 14 ) was generated when KQED viewing frequency 
anc^ the' news Weadth index were run together. We might impute 
this in part to the previously noted ■ emphasis this local station 
gives to San Francisco centf;red issues, especially political ones, 

Two additional correlations_here are a bit ojf a puzzle. As 
fr^uency of viewing news increased, so did reported evaluations 
of the two "Black comedies" the national networks were running 
at the time of the field work in Spring 1976. Perhaps this is 
a function of .bpth r's between average weekly viewing time and 
news viewing index {r^ .18) and ^he presumed (i.e., not tested) 
r between frequency of viewing any show and evaluation thereof. 
That is, if one watches alot of television, some respectable 
portion of it is bound to be news programing. We feel that this 
is sh<5>rt of being an Adequate analysis,, but cannot offer a 
better one at this point. 

As a final curious point, we have found a slightly positive 
correlation between news viewing amount and a tendency towards 
reporting one's own political position as being "moderate" or 
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•ven rigli€ of moderate: put anothei; way (necessary because of 
%Yi4 way the political position fccale- was presented to the 
resp^i^dent's), ; the farther one placed himself from the- "left" 
interval in arfive spac^ scale, the higher his score on the 
news viewing frejquency index. 
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Interest in local politics is something which we gave rather 
slight emphasis tYiroughout our survey. The major reason was 
that^a No^jjmber 1975 municipal election, while replete with 
intense contests and issues/ was, after all, fiye months into 
history by the time we were in the field. The 1976 primary 
election ballot had virtually nothing of interest on the strictly 
local level, taking even implied compafisons between interest 
in national and local politics with this inequity of immediacy 
built in would.be unwise,* and we thus chose to defer the 
local issue until some later work. Just for the record, though, 

* . ■ ■ * • 

the absl:ract question of local political interest obtained 
the following results in the May ~ June interviewing, 

VERY INTERESTED. 20. 2% UNINTERESTED 9.7% 

NEyTRAL 21.3% , 
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TRUST IN TELEVISION: BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

To the, extent that the use of television teay or may not be 
related to the potential the medium has for i.nfluencing one's 
attitudes or behaviors, we felt it necessa^ ^o'eHlimine how 
our sample felt about this dimenfi,ion of what they aaw on TV. 
The jleries of questions that de^t with thts issue was presented 
about half-way through the initial, interview. As had been the 
case in several other media use areas, we inquired here too 
about truwt in newspapers? the point was to impose a sense of 
relativity and thus to mitigate the expected hypercritical 
nature .of ab^trAQt cpiranents abou^^ television. Again, the scale 
we have labelled "trust in television" was summed from three 
questions: the focus on these shifted from the general (TV per 
se) to a content type (TV news) to a race-specific type (TV 
news of the Black community). 



The analysis of the relationship between trust in television 
and a variety of usage measures revealed several interesting 
findings. Of the couple of dozen relationships which tested as 
significant via either the Kendall's Tau b or Pearson's Cor- 
relation method, most were inverse relationships . Not surprisingly 
choice of tlie medium' for obtaining political information was 
significantly associated with trust in TV when submitted to 
the Chi Square test (X^ « 52? d.f. = 30, p =<.008). But a look 
at table ll/5/p40 shows, that the significance doed not derive 
from the TV using group's evincing more trust in television 
than any of the other groups. In fact there are no real dif- ' 
ferences betyeen the TV and newspaper using groups at all. 
There is some %tendency , however, for both the radio using group 
and the persons who preferred to get their political information 
from friends to trust TV more than the sample as a whole. We 
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have conunentod elsewhere on this peculiar phenomenon of TV 
users trusting the medium less and less the more they see it. 

The same Bort of negative association was observed when general 
"interest in politics was. crosstabulated against t^ie scale of 
trust in television. While the largest numbers of rej^pondents 
were grouped^ at 'the middle points V)f each of these variables, 
there were also significant groups at the high-interest/low-T\^-^ 
trust and the low^interestAiig>i-TV-trust ^ells of Table l-l/^/pS5, 

« 

The association^ between age and trust in TV was also in the same 
jMold as the prececal ng I the vast majority of the sample was on 
^he midpoint of t^e trust distribution", but there were enough 

older persons wVio had^low trust to establish an overall nega- 
" UVe relationship ( see Table-ll/5/pl30) . * 

None of 'the othpr nominal variables except educational achieve- 
ment of the head of- the household was significantly related to 
tryst in TV. For reasons that are a bit difficult to understand, 
education ^rned out to' be positively related to tjiust; (Ken-, 
dall's Tau b « .15, p = <.O01). . The overall association seems 
to come frojn the observed tendencies towards the les^ educated 
to cluster at the lower end of the trust continuum and the- Some- 
what more educated to cli^Sst^r. towards the slightly higher end. 
As the Table (11/5/p400)'bHow8, very few of the top end perscuis 
on the education variable^deviated from the center of the trust 
distribution. . ' ^ ff^ 

In turning to the ^et of correlational analyses we made on , 
trust in TV, a more consistent, albeit no less problematical 
set of results obtained. , « 

Confirming the associations tested by nonparametric methods, we 
found here, thart. age correlated negatively with trust in TV 



(r ■ ~„20) and •ducation correlated po&Wiyfely (r ■» .17). * 
Both are significant at p « <.001. 

The scale of Bla,cX identity, reduced to three items from its 
original ten, was found to correlate with trust in TV at a ^ 
weak but significant .09 (p ■« <.05). A parallel finding was 
the somewhat stronger relationship with the scale of knowledge 
of Black political officials? (r - .13, p - <.03). One might 
explain this latter result as being a function of the likejLihood 
that television is the best source where news relating to this 
subject area is available (as opposed to the feature materials 
that Black magazines frequently print on these politicians). 

Among the several measurements we made of our respondents' 

exposure to the mass media and to specific types of content, 

a set of six variables were all found to be inversely related . 

to .trust in television. The scale of frequency of viewing the 

thrqp types of news programing (the so-called "breadth of. news 

viewing" scale) correlated negatively at the r =» -.23 level. 

So too did retrospective campaign v viewing (r » -.16) and 

reading (r « -.20), attention to political advertising on TV 

Jr « -.18), attention to other political issues on TV (r » -.16), 

and prospective campaign viewing estimates (r « -.38). The 

strength of the latter reldtionsh?.p may be based on the logics 

that the levels of distrust in past and present are likely ttT^ 
m 

presage even greater levels of distrust in the future. This 
may be especially true if one knows that the amount of televi- 
sion's involvement in the campaign is only bound to increase 

froni&Spring tHrough Autuitin of a general election year. 

,) 

Trust In TV was also revealed to correlate negatively with 
three npn-media, politically relevant variables? these were 
general interest in politics (r « -.20), interest in local 
poXitio/ (r ■» -.16), and a scale of pix items we summed and' 



labelled "involvement in local ccwmunlty government" (r - -.23). 

The final points were a most interesting additional pair of 
obtained significant relatirt5nships. Both the evaluation of 
"Sanford and Son" ahd#Good Tiroes" were negatively correlated 
with trust in TV: the' former at r « -.20 and the latter at 
r » -.18. We can think of several ways these correlations 
could be interpreted. The most straightforward may be this: 
although evaluations of these two "Black comedies" are generally 
high, the 'programs are primarily performing purely "entertain- 
ment" functions. Our speculation is that the respondents,, 
in evaluating these comedies positively while expressing little 
trust in television and TV news, were simply making different 
ratings of two ^for them) . different dimension^ of the concept 
"trust." Another angle on this may be worth noting: that is, 
despite the good evaluations the. Black comed|ps received, there - 
was a- great demand for "more Black programing" (73 percent of 
.the sample so said)> 

Th^re is implicit support for the above reasoning when one 
examines the -.21 corr/lational coefficient between trust in 
TV and reliance on TV for news of BlacH« and the Black com- 
mur^tiy- This last is a telling piece of evidence, we feel. 
Overall, the responses on this reliance question indicated that 
the medium is not perceived as a reliable news source for th6 
community? other evidence leads us to conclude that the rela- 
tively low reliability stems from the lack of performance 
(i.e., too little coverage )' rather ' than from errors of commission". 

In the end and viewed quintitatively , the medium £er se serves 
poorly the information needs of the. people in the Black community. 
When it does provide" them with" prograitdng that fits their needs," 
either ♦for entfirtainmont or for hard information, it is evaluated 
positively and (probably) with some hesitation.^ 



OBNERAL INTEREST IN POLITICS 
SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONAL FINDINGS 

HOW cin » n,..ninoful and broad interest in politics be developed 
i^ong Black Americans' in th* n,id-1970'p? It ia to thia inm.ensely 
important and complex question that tho present research was 
ul t imately-tadiJressed . 
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This analysis is one of a number that focus on approaches to 
tho question of Blacks' political participation. Our concern, 
of course, is that "interest" is a natural precursor to talcing, 
part in the political ,«^ystem' s dynamics. 

The rea> fociis of the polit^ical sections of our research project 
in SahXtancisco during 1976 was on how media behaviors fit into 
the pitture of one's relationship with his political environ- 
ment.l Along this line we found that the reported frequencies 
of viewing TV news and information progr^ing, both nationally" 
and locally originated, were correlated with expressed levels 
of interest in politics. ' It is not, of course, a revelation , 
that more interest is' concomitant with greater exposure to 
televised treatment of this particular "subject area, 

NO less expected was the parallel set of findings that specific 
exposure to campaign news .both prior to the interview and pro- 
jected afterwaJ^db were tied to higher levels of political interest 
It was something of a puzzle to uncover a significant negative 
correlation between interest" in politics and trust in. television, 
but since trust in TV was also negatively related to arnumber 
of exposure variables, this one may have been merely an artifact 
of somo othoif discordant association. Incidentally, the trust/ 
interest correlation when applied to newspapers turnfed out ^ 
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positive 
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Whether or not the other focal «et of obtained aigtiificant 
reli|tion8hips (interest in politics with a scale of knowledge 
of Black politicians) is meaningful roust wait for further 
analysis. The speculation at this point would have to be that 
part of this knowledge will be shown to derive from the fact 
that the individual Black politicians' race was as , important 
an identifying characteristic" ao was their public positioTi. . 
This was partly supported by the> finding that attention to 
Qlack affairs and^ news on TV v^iried positively with ge)|ieral 
political interest. 



In brief, the expreflrsed degree of interest our respondents 
avowed for politics in general, while not unimportant, doesn't 
seem to be capable of explaining more than a bit of the whole 
of what we are trying to understand about Black people,; tele- 
vision, and political j^articipation* 
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THE DEMOGRAPHICS OF INTEREST IN POLITICS! 
BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



m a word, interest in politics, as assessed in a general 
question asked during the first. wave of intervie^^ing, found 
most persons in the' sample to he more interested than not. 
The sections which follow will look at some of tht other 
variables that we conceived of as being logically delated to 
this. They coul^, we think, net by generating ajn interest in ^ 
politics or being a function of one's placement on this self- 
report variable. Again, the causality cannot, of course, bo 
clearly established by correlational analysis. J 

The f irit set which have been traditionally thought of as 
effecting one degree or, another of interest in politics is the 
demographics. It is most interesting to note, however, that 
neither age, occupational status, family income, education of 
the head-of -household, nor self-designated social class yielded 
statistically significant nonparametric relationships when 
examined along with the interest-in-politico question. Only 
op sex was there ^a. reportable differenceT males were higher in 
interest than females. 

One other non- significant relationship that was generated is 
worth reporting here; that is, the seli^-designated measure of 
political position (from "right" to' "left") was not related to 
tl)e level pf/general interest .in politics. As we have reported 
elsewhere, most persons in the sample, considered themselves at 
the center of the political spectrum, but Ve^ardless of politi- 
cal orientation, their expressed general interest in politics 
was on the high side of neutral. 
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A number of the variables on which we collected data were in 
the form of interval level pcales. Among these were age, number 
of children in the household, family income, and educational 
level achieved by the head of the household. It turned out that 
each of these was found" to be related %o the attitudinal variable 
under discussion here on a statistically significant level. 
When the age of tho respondent was correlated with political 
interest it yielded a Pearson correlational coefficient of 
.10 (p » < .03). Family income was more closely related to 
politijcai interest, with an r of .20 (p « <.001), and education , 
yielded an r - .11 (p -< .02). ^ / 



The ot^er demographic datum which we found to be significantly 
related to the political interest variable was number of 
children in the home. As one might intuit, the obtained r 

< 

here was -.17. In f,act the number o€ children was ^negatively 
related to a host of other variables" encompassing political 
participation, infomation seeking, etc. As has been asserted, 
the explanation is probably no more complicated than the fact 
that child care is exceedingly time consuming. It seems that 
the political variables we measured are just a few -of the 
activities with lower priorities than homemaking. 

Among the several inquiries along the way through the panel 
study was a series focusing on specific interest in the 1976 
presidential election. The question posed to the sample in the 
post-primary election wave of interviewing found most persons 
near the top of ' the scale of intjenTest. Quite aaturally, the 
relationship tabulated in ll/5/p61 indicates tMt general 
'interest in polit'ics and ,thls .specific area of the political 
question are significantly related. Only among the persons 
^hoso ^neral interest was highest was there also a>imaximal 
interest in the presidential rageAthe generally less interested 
groups showed somewhat loss enthusiasm for the presi4Qntial 
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eont«0t. Overall # however, the evidence i« clear that these 
two questions, were probably just tapping slightly different 
nuances of the same basic concept. 

A person's generd,l level 6f interest in politics should logically 
relate to, if not actually effect / pe^rticipation in various 
activities and information seeking focused on one's local gqvern- 
mental environment. A series of six items on the second w^ve 
of personal int^erviewing addressed this complex and was/ 
eventually summed to form a scale we labelled "involvement in 
local community governihent" (Wave 3, Question • 45 ) . As antici- 
pated, this scale was found to correlate positively with the 
pivotal political interest variable? r - .,35, p « < .001. 

Part and parcel of the above was the independently measured level 
of interest in local politics. General political interest 
and local political interest correlated at a level of r - .33t 
p « < .091. 

Especially at the tijpe this research was in the field, 'much of . 
what was broadcast on television's national news programs 
consisted of information about the presidential Campaign. We 
felt, therefore, that a strong positive relationship should 
exist between interest in politics and frequency of viewing 
national news. The nonparamotric statistical test of thd- 
relationship shows on Table .11/4/r114 yielded what was antici- 
pated: a positive, linear coVar^^ion (Chi Square » 30, d.f . » 
l^J p « < .02) . 

f 

Table ll/4/pll5 depicts the relationship between interest in 
politics and reported frequency of viewing "currents events 
shows" on television. The finding was very similar to the 
above. 

** 
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I^nt6r««tlngly, first wav« reports of viewing of local news 
programing do not appear to bo .related to Interest in politics 
by the nonparametric tests.' This is additionally curious in 
that there was again a significant Chi Square calculated between 
a Wave 3 measurement of local news vieWing frequency and the ^ 
same interest in. politics ques^tion. 

A plausible explanation for this might be that frequency of 
viewing local news increased, in absolute terms and especially 
among politically interested persons, between the first time it 
was measured and the second time ^ some two months later. With 
this increase in frequency of viewing (which we could assume 
is a function of increased interest) a positive relationship 
had now been developed with generalized interest in politics. 

A three-item scale designed to measure overall trust in television 
was administered near the end of the first interview conducted 
in our respondents' homes. The items progressed from the most 
general trust levjel (TV per se) to a content specific (TV news 
in general) to the race specific (TV news of the Blad)< community) 

\n\en this suramated scale was run against general interest in 

politics, we obtained a Pearson r of -.20 (p - <.001). This 

relationship was one. of several negatives Involving exposure 

variables. Anomalous as it may seem, the more TV news one views 

(especially political news), the greater his dis trust of what he 

is seeing. This same dij^ection of relatioliship applied to . the 

exposure variables on the "Black shows." Some explanation will 

be attempted later of v/hy viewing does not diminish in the light 

of this widespread lack of trust. The essence is, however, that 

distrust notwithstanding, there are no viable alternatives 

i 

among- the local mass media. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that viewing of qampaigp-re3,ate^ 
programing should be seen as a subset of the exposure variable 
discussed immediately above. A question was asked (during the 
firbt wave of interviewing) about i>«tth retrospective and pro- _ 
spective (1976) campaign viewing. Agafn, posited that 
general interest in politics should be strongly j^i^lated to this 
specific set of behaviors. In fact, the retrospective viewing 
question correlated at the .36 level (p ■» <^.001 ) ,*"while the 
prospective viewing responses correlate*^ at .39 (p »«<.001). 

As an-aside, a tetrospective question focusing on newspaper and 
magazine reading of materials relating to the political campaigns 
up t»o the time of the first interview was also closely related 
to reported political interest (r •« .38, p « <.001). 

In proceeding one step farther than the level of* exposure to 
campaign related materials, we asked about the degree of at- 
tehtion that the respondents generally paid to the two types of 
content into which campaign programing roughly breaks, i.e., 
advertisements and other "political issues" on television. 
The relationships of each of these with reported general interest 
in politics were statistically significant, but attention to 
advertising was the less closely correlated (r « .24, as opposed 
to .30; both at the level of p « <.001). 

5'here were two seri'es of questions (one on- eaqh of the two 
* in-home intexyiewing waves ) which dealt with knowledge of Black 
political figures and/or their activities. Since it was expected 
that one of the important preconditions of being knowledgeable 
about ^lack politics was a broad interest in politics per so y 
it was not surprising that we obtained statistically signifi- 
cant correlational coefficients between these varieibles. 

The eight-item scale of national Black political knowledge 

♦ . * 
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contained questions uequiJring identification of such figures 
as the mayor* of NawarHi «nd Atlanta, aome inembera of 

the Congresaional Black CaucUBr. Justice Thurgood Marshall, etc. 
The aummated scale scores were found to correlate positively 
with the scoires on the general political interest scale (r « .17, 
p -< .005). . 

A seven-item scale of knowledge of local Black p61itical issues 
'was primarily focused on the legislative activities of California 
Assemblyman Willie Brown. Even though the absolute levels of 
knowledge of Brown's activities were low (in fact, much lower 
than the identification scores' on the national figureis), we 
still found an r of .25 (p « < .001) between this scale and the ^ 
interest scale for politics generally. 

As an examination of the second personal interview sqhedule 
will show, the long series of qufestions, midway through the 
instrument, and dealing with identification of several nationally 
known Black political figures was followed immediately by a 
question asking "...how much attention do you pay to i.ssues 
concerning Blacks that appear on television?..." We-are assuming 
that the question's location implied that a connection was 
supposed' to be made, and it is therefore not surprising to note 
that the data arrayed in Table ll/5/p62 show a significant,, 
systematic relationship between the two variables. Specifically, 
as interest in politics increased, there was a steady and sharp 
rise in the relative nunjbers of persons who said they pay close 
attention to television programing on issues of concern to 
Black people. 

Since interest, in politics could be thought to relate to 
exposure to politically relevant information in the .newspaper 
(especially where almost al\ persons avowed at least some 
reading of a daily paper), it seemed appropriate t9 investigate 
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how trust In newspapers figured Into the equation. Table 
ll/4/pl07 ^Bhowi the expected trend of truat and poaitical 
interest varying concomitantly. The increasing trust/interest 
lin^ is not straight, however. The level of trust appears to 
peak at the "interested in politics" level (which was the mode 
of the interest distribution) and then to dirpinish sharply 
among tYiose persons who reported that they were "very interested. 

• ♦ 

"Attention paid to political issues in newspapers" is an area 
where another posJLtive relationship was anticipated? Tab:|.e 
ll/&/p55 shows that there is a linear and positive relatlortship 
between the amount of attention paid to political issues in 
the newspaper and the expressed degree of interest in politics 
in generals ' - 
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PRIMARY SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT POLITICS 

We have reported that the newspaper was most often cited as 
important as a source of information on politics. TV, inter- 
personal communication, radio, and magazines followed in that 
order. The purpose of the next few sections of this teport 
is to examine how this o^der of reliance on the various media 
relates to other variables bearing on the general TV use. 

The first interesting relationship we found to be statistically 
signif j,cant Was with interest in politics. Those whose choice 
of the medium for obtaining political information was newspapers 
were, overall, much more interested in politics in general 
than' the TV group. ' Some 67 percent of the newspaper persons 
stated that they were either "very interested" or "interested" ' 
in politics in general, while only 49 percent of the TV persons 
fell into these two positive categories. As a reference to 
Table ll/4/p6 showd, the' cfther media tended to fall between 
these two, but. the absolute numbers were small and therefore 
of less "import. 

In light of the above, it seemed an6malou6 to find that, the 
question on interest in local politics yielded alraost.no 
differences when the newspaper and television groups were com- 
p^ired. One explanation which comes to mind is that each of the 
question? was asked on a different wtjve of interviewing, .and the 
time lag may have produced the changes. AlternativeJLy , it may , 
be that what we found accurately reflects a different media use 
pattern for local as opposed- to national political information 
seeking* Several other variables which might have been expected 
to be found related to the choice of a primary source of politi- 
cal information also failed to show up as anticipated. Neither 
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attendance to political issues or advertising on TV nor 
interest in the "upcoming presidential election," among others, 
yielded a significant difference between newspaper and tele- 
vision* using groups. 

One could easily develop a rationale for expecting that the 
source telied on most for political information might be 
related meaningfully to a preference for different kinds of 
television shows that "ought to be aired for the' Black com- 
munity." Our Table li/4/pe4 shows that there were significant 
differences. ' ' * 

Comparing th^ newspaper and television citing grqups (the 
other media were of minor iro|5o;rtance according to our findings), 
we see that th^ pe^rsons who were newspaper choosers stated 
^ a preference for much. more educational programing to be aired 
on TV than did the television using group. At the same time, 
the television choosers avowed .wanting substantially more 
Black cultural and dramatic programming. Relatively the same 
proportions in each group cited a desire for more news/public 
affairs broadcasting for the Black community in SJvn~-Francisco. 

Although many more analyses n^ed to be added before making 
conclusive statements about the use of these two major mass 
media, it is • suggested that newspaper-oriented -persons might be 
classifiable as "hard information" seekers, while television 
users tend towardsi to0ekin^ enter jbai-nroent ,. albeit "cultural" 
in nature. We have only the farthedt-out speculative evidence 
on- how this actually applies to the. use of television for 
formulating opinions on political irtatters, but what we do have 
fits the mold that has been used to describe the media in 
general. It is that TV is the ^'emotional" and newspapers the 
"rational" political information source. 
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It was to bo expected that the relationship betweery selection 
of a most important medium for political information and one's) 
own media behaviors would be more positive. Table ll/4/p26 
indicates this to be so as far as newspaper reading was con- 
cerned. Those whose choice of an information source was the 
newspaper had a median of about five days per week when they 
reposed reading a newspaper. The television using group only 
i^^ported reading a newspaper about two days per week. Among 
the other groups (those who chose radio or "talking to someone" 
as their primary means of getting political information) the 
newspaper Reading behavior was only a little above two days 
per week. 

A set of inverse associations was anticipated when we examined 
the ways the various non-television groups ("Where do you get 
most of yout information about politics?") stated their reliance 
on TV for general news of the Black community, table ll/4/p7 
offers evidence on this issue. The newspaper-oriented group 
generctlly showed a negligible amount of TV-reliancej more than 
half of them fell into the "none at all"" or the "not too much" 
categories, and only 17 percent e?cpresN»4d*a sense of moderate 
or strong reliance on TV for tftls type of news. 

.«•_,. 
As expected, "however, the group whose choice of media for 
political information was TV also tended to be heavily reliant 
on this same medium for news of their' own Black community. 

4 

The only other group to show up with interesting and meaningful 
resul*ts on this question were the persons whose main source of 
political information was "talking to someone." They stated 
a distinct lack of reliance on TV for Black C9mmunity news. 
All Of these findings seem consisteint with each other and witVir^ 
the general proposition that, almost regardless of the type of 
information one studies, our sample seemed prone to using one 
medivmi or another but not different media for different types 
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of information* 

* 

Thl» CM* i» quit* neatly in th« data pr«»«nt«d in Table 
l\/A/p29 Where each medium, iti turn^ is examined as designated 
for its use ih aeekiny political information and also as to its 
uiie for getting Information about the Black community. Every 
case is in the dii^ec^ion we noted above. Persons using news^ 
papers (or the one type of information tend most often ±o say 
they juse thean for the other type or Information as well^^ 

■ 

Another most interesting aspect of this wrap-up table is the 
second or third most prominent citeS^mediuin. Without fail, 
the "other" category comes up as the s6cond most loaded and 
the "talking to friends'' comes up a close third. If we recall 
that many of tte "others" were references . to acquaintances or 
professionals (e,g,, ministers^ shopkeepers, neighbor^, 
co-workers), then the importance of -the coiijbined interpersonal 
category is underlined. ^ As we have written previously, this may 
.i>e due in large part to the paucity of information the mass 
media offer to the person seeking news of Sah Francisco's Black 
community. It may also relate to the findings we havfe reported 
about the low trust our sample felt towards the daily news- 
papers and television in general (and even more negatively, 
television's news treatment of Blacks). 

I ■ 

iJhatever the case, we see that most persons in this stud^^ cited 
personal sources (outside their families) as being preferred 
to mass media iourceS^ when seeking information about their own 
community. Further, the broadcast media fared poorly as com- 
pared to the newspapers'. 

*. /T 

On the premise that the choice of i a\primary medium for obtaining 
political information should be related to generar news use 
patterns of the media, we investigated the inputs tp Table 



ll/4/p61. It Ifl most intdresting to note that there is no 
•ubstantial diacrapancy batween the newspaper and television 
groups here. The implication may be that the newspaper using 
group seeks news as intensely on television as in the news- 
papers. This is reasonable if, f^r*^" example, it is understo9d 
that most of the newspaper readers named the morning Chronicle 
as their paper, and most of the local news on television is 

broadcast in the evening or late at night. 

■ I 

Studies of areas where the afternoon newspaper's predominate 
in citculation would' probably clarify this dimension of the 
general question. of people's choices of news media. 




KQED VIBWINOl filVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Th« public television station in San Francisco has, for some 
years, been one of the roost sub6essful in the country in terms 
of soliciting roerobership ftoro the coroinunity it serves, in 
general, most persons probably agree that it has also demon- 
strated relatively sej;^ous concern for the minority ethnic 
groups within its reach. If pressed on the question of why 
they have not originated more programing for the Black popula- 
tion in San Francisco and Oakland, they would probably respond 
that they have at least two other large minorities to recognise 
and serve. The validity of €hiB and the argument that produc- 
tion budgets are extremely limited remains to be settled. 

What we tried to do in the survey in ^an Francisco in 1976 was 
to establish some baselinek data on what utfes our sample member 
were making of KQED and wljit they thought of the "Black pro- 
graming." also asked what may be the most fruitful type of 
question In the long run... "What kinds of other TV programs do 
you think should be aired that would appeal to the Black com- 
munity here in the Bay Area?" Along with this was the corollary 
"Could you tell me what some of your reasons might be for not 
tuning in more of ten ^o KQED, Channel 97" ' 

All of this material is described in the opening sections of 
this report. At this point, we will restrict ourselves to 
examining how the single most usable indicator of a person's 
extent of vit^v/ing - reported frequency of watching - relates 
to the rferies of variables we have been discussing so far, i.e., 
o\ir "classif icatory" set. 



The freouency variable was used in both a series of nonparametric 
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ft» of «»»oclatlon with nominal level measurements and in a 
•eries of correlational analyses with ordinal and interval 
level data. The firsts croaatabulation with etatiatically aignif- 
icant y^dinga was found with KQED viewing frequency run by level 
of interest in politics. Table ll/4/p68 shows interest greater 
among those who report more frequent viewing of this station 
(Chi square -« 31,d.f . - ,16, p - .01, Kendall's Tau b - .19, 
p IP C.OOl). A straightforward explanation is this: the station's 
extensive coverage of local politics is probably manifesting 
itself here. 

Contrary to many of the studies on public television audiences, 
the nonpararaetric demographic runs indicated that there were 
no siqnifi'c^ant differences in viewing frequencies between persons 
of various ages, of different incomes, social classes, or 
educational levels. A few more women than men were non-viewers 
or relatively infrequent viewers. 

In general, though, across all descriptive parameters we 
measured, most of the sample members were either "sometimes" 
or infrequent tune;;s-in to KQED. The significance in this 
non-significant finding is that the corporate and station 
protestations about public television serving a broad spectrum 
of people are, in fact, supported as far as the above data 
are concerned. The remaining problem, of course, is thaX it 
is a wide spectrum over a very small base. 

'Since we were interested in as intense a picture as we could 
get of the use of this public television station by our sample, 
we made a long series of crosstabulations using viewing frequency 
as an independent variable. . The stet of politically related 
behaviors And attitudes yielded some interesting findings; f ot * 
example, one's own designation of personal political orientation 
was related slightly but significantly to viV^^g frequency: 
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that is/ as viewing frequency increased, thei^ was proportionately 
more representation of persons from the "right* end of. the ^ 
polritical spectrum. It should be emphasized that while these 
results are statisticatlly significant, the, preponderance of the 
sample members were middle-of-the-road politically and still 
only "sometimes" viewers of KQED. * 

f ^ 

Although there was no obtained relationship whatsoever with 
viewing of a local commercial station's Belva Dj^is show, there 
was a strong positive assbciation between KQED viewing ^recpaency > 
and the /requeftcy reported for. viewing ^'Black Perspective 
on the News." Given the part-whole nature of this relationship, 
we will not pay it much attention. The i 'same type of i^ssociation, 
not surprisingly, waa^ound when examining the "Black Journal" 
viewing frequency. Of the several commercial station news viewing 
indicators which we ran against the KQED viewing frecjuency, 
only national news viewing frequency was significantly associated 
in a slight iDut clearly positive direction. ^ 

A number of variables we crossed with KQED viewing frequency 
were amenable to correlational analysis by the Pearson Correla- 
tional subprogram bf the SPSS computer ppckage we yere using. 
The "breadth of ,news viewing" scale which we had constructed ' ■ 
from a complex of local and national news, "current events" 
and interview, shows was found to correlate at the level of 
r « ,14 (p « < .001). 

^ . - \ 

f 

We did not make a direct measure of how or whether. our respon- 
dents ^attended to the nightly local news program KQED broadcasts, 
although this now seems like a good thing to have done. If 
we had, it is likely^ that correlations would hav^ been f ound ^ 
between general new^ viewing and- the viewing of news and pul^lic i 
affairs programing on public television. | 



Several correlational analyses' that we did- make support this 
■peculation, rirst, we found an it of .20 (p -< .001) with 
interest in local pplitics. (There was also a .19 relationship 
with interest in politics generally^) The r « .11 (p - <.04) 
with frequency of viewing local news adds a little more to the 
strength of, the complex. And the r - . 28 with involvement 
with local community government matters suggests that KQED's 
news "City-centrism" may well be an important reason for our 
sample viewing the station's programing - at least to t\ie limited 
extent that they'^do. • . 

We have commented elsewhere about the anomalous piece to this 
puBzle; that is, the finding of an r = -.16 when KQED viewing 
frequency is run against reliance on TV for news of 'the Black 
coiTWunity. The thoroughly tentative rationale there ^was* that 
p'l'V viewers generally tend (we found r « '.^0, p « < .001), to be 
more educated and thus more likely to report reading 9S a pre- 
ferred mode of political news intake. It seems to fit the 
present case as well. In factf of the three variables which 
measured attention to campaign news (retrospective and pro- 
spe<?tive TV viewing and retrospective reading) only, the latter 
was found to be significantly related to the KQED viewing 
frequency measurement^. 

Still another pair of s\;(^portive findings come up when we 
examine knowledge of local and national Blac^ pioliticians. 
These arc each signif icarltly correlated with JCQED viewing: 
r « .21 and .36, respectively. The f|nal twO' relationships 
to note. are reports of attention to political advertising on 
TV (r « .19) and; attention to general political issues on TV 
(r » .25) J both at the level of p « < .001. 

tHc overall thrufet of these bivariate relationships involving ■ 
\^iGwing of public television and the rest of our focal variables 
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might be sunwarlaKed this wayi It is clear that the politically 
relevant criterion variables are the ones with which KQED viewing 
is modt closely tied. This was found not only in terms of 
expressed interest in the political process, but in terms of 
reported exposure to mass mediated political information and to 
an ultimate effect level - augmented knowledge of political 
matliers. The positive directions of all these results, by 
their consistency, outweigh much of *the problem caused by the 
relationships being only moderate in strength. 

In the end, it can not, of course, be said that all these 
increased states were resultarit from viewing KQED's programing. 
Surely, a more comprehensive analysis would yield evidence • 
that there are many interactions inherent in the relationships 
we have discussed. When one is interested in complex behaviors 
like these; however, felicitous interactions are perhaps what 

r 

one seeks before the fact. 

Notwithstanding ,i^he equivocation that has to accompany any 
correlational analysis, the dAta here seem to use to show yet 
another of the /areas wherein television in general could perform 
for all its audience the kind of positive social/informational 

> 

function it, is demonstrably doing for the few who do choose 
to concentrate on this one of its potential uses. 

■ ' ■ 'i 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECTION ON BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



COMPUTER CODES 



!• 


IdGntify 


Avorage TV viewing p©r wKaay nrs* 


2. 


AVWKE729 


3, 


NWES1033 


Fr©q» viewing national new8 


4* 


N\^V1134 


Freq. vj,ewing ou Minutes 




NWLC1235 


Freq. viewing local nev;s 


6. 


BVFQ2459 


Freq« vi owing Beiva uavj.s 




BPFQ2762 


Fre<j« viewing BiacK Ferapecuives 


8* 


BJFQ3065 


Frec[« viewing BiacK journal 


9, 


AIRP3368 


Programs that snouxa oe airea 


10, 


NBKFV628 


Number or BlacX favorite snows 


!!• 


KQED3470 


Reason for not viewing kqed 


12. 


ESR 


Reasons for viewing BlacK-orientea programs 
Just to relax 


13. 


ESR35A/1 


14. 


ESR35D72 


To get a good laugh ^ 


15. 


ESR35C73 


To get into* aoout wnau s nappenxny 




ESR35D74 


Because you can relate 


17. 


ESR35E75 


To see how folks solve real proDiems 


18. 


ESR35P76 


Show how things are in real lire 


19. 


ESR35G77 


To see folks that look like self 


20. 


ESR35H78 


Because others insist on viewing 


21. 


EST35179 


Just to pass the time / 


22. 


;^JIAD3721 


Average radio listening per aay 


23. 


N^'mD4024 


How many days read newspaper 


24. 


RyTVB459 


How much rely on TV for info, about Blac;ks 


25. 


RYNE4610 


How much ,rely on NWSP for info, about Blacks 


26. . 


SBIN4711 


Main source of info, about Blacks * 


27. 


' PTV 


Reasons for viewing polit; diands. on TV 


28. 


PTV54A18 


To 'determine how to vote 


29. 


PTV54B19 


To enable you to have facts 


30, 


PTV54C20 


• Because it is an obligation 
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31. 


PTV54D2J. 


32. 


PTV54E22 


33. 


PTV54P23 


34. 


PTV54d24 


35. 


PTV54n25 


36. 


PTV54I26 


37. 


PTV54J27 


38* 


PTV54K28 


39, 




40. 


PNW56A38 


41. 


PNW56B39 


42. 


PNW56C40 


43. 


PN\V56D41 


44. 


PNW56E42 


45. 


PNW56F43 


46. 


PNW56G44 


47. 


. PNW56H45 


48. 


PNV;56I46 


49. 


PNV/56J47 


50. 


PNT'756K48 


51. 


BPCA5858 


52. 


BPNI5959 


53. 


BPRoepeo 


54. 


BPGH6161 


55. 


BPSH6262 


56. 


BPPA6363 


57. 


BPJB6464 


58. 


NBTM7 373 


59. 


PLIF7810 


60. 


IPOL8016 


61. 


~ .NWTR8425 


62. 


TTVR8526 


63. 


TVFN8728 


64. 


NWFR8829 



ERIC 



c ■ 

To find out major issues 

To find out candidates' Viewpoints . * 

To compare candidates 

To find out candidates' backgrounds 

To observe how they act on TV 

To watch individuals 

To find out candidates' ideas on Blacks 

To see what Black politicians are thinking 

Reasons for reading NTVSP about polit. cands. 

To determine how to vote 

To enable you to have facts 

Because it is an obligation 

To f in(J out major issues 

To find out candidates' viewpoints 

To compare candidates 

To find out politicians' background 

To read what they say in newspapers 

To read .about individuals- of own party 

To find out candidates' ideas on Blacks 

To read what Black politicians are thinking 

Willie Bro\m (WB) Consenting Adult Bil^l 

WB ITucleew: Initiative 

Republican opponent to V7B 

Speaker of the House? 

WB Pre-school health scree<|^g bill 

Political affiliation of VIB 

Job a& assemblyman WB 

Black supreme court justice 

Source for polit. info. 

Interest in politics 

Trust in' "ChronlclG/Examiner" 

Trust in TV 

Fairness of TV local news 
Fairness of major newspaper 
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65. 


TTVB9334 


66. 


TTV09435 


«7. 


BKP09536 


68. 


BLACKID5 


69. 


BIAH1045 


70. 


BIH10452 


71. 


BIK10455 


72. 


NTV10657 


73. 


GTG11951 


74. 


^SD11912 


• 75. 


DAI 20 344 


76. 


DNC12138 


11. 


DJ124512 


78. 


DFIC1253 


79. 


DED12654 


80. 


DSC12755 


81. 


DSX12856 


82. 


.PLINF514 


83. 


SCHED518 


84. 


FAMVU619 


85. 


C9KQD720 


86* 


ILP):.1034 


87. 


NWPL1236 


88. 


PDV 


89. 


PDV23B47 


90. 


PBQ 2^048 


91. 


Dy^T2449 


92. 


PCTV2653 


93. 


PITV2754 


94. 


EPSV3563 


95. 


IPEL2855 


96. 


NBLC3664 


97. 


NBSC3765 


98.* 


NBEB3866 



. ERIC 



V 

» 

Trust in TV about Blacks 

Trust In TV in general 

Want to see more Black progr^s 

Black Identity Scale 

Help each other 

Affects me personally 

Works hard 

Nuniber of TV's 

"Good Times" rating 

"Sanford and Son" rating 

Age 

Number of children 
Occupation 

Family income * , 

Head of household education - ^. 

Social class 
Sex of respondent 

Media source for info, about Pres. cand. 
Regular schedule 
• Watch with family or friends 
Watch programs on Channel 9 
Interest in local politics 
Att'n to polit. issues in newspaper 
Statements made about politics 
Most of leaders devoted to service of country 
Black Cong. Caucus working in Blacks' interests 
Duty to vote 

Att'n paid to polit. advertising on TV 

Att'n paid to polit. issues on. TV 

No. of Blacks on SF Board of Supervisors 

Int. in upcoming Pres. election 

Names of 2 Cong. Black Caucus members 

Name (Shirley Chisholm) who^ran for Pres., 1972 

Number of Black Senators 



99. NBTB3967 

100. NBJB4068 

101. NBKG4169 

102. NBMJ4270 

103. TVIS4371 

104. P0LW4472 

105. .S0AP4714 

106. SAPQ4815 

107. SALKS017 
lp8. SAW3 

109. SAW51A18 

110. SAW51B19 

111. SAW51C20 

112. SAW51E21 

113. SAW51F22 

114. SAW51G23 

115. SAW51H24 

116. » SAW51I25 

117. SPFQ53fe7 

118. SPFV5428 

119. SPLK5529 

120. JNWLF6654 

121. HEAL8310 

122. HMDQ8613 

123. HLCL8015 

124. HQEC8916 

125. HEQL9017' 

126. RSED9726 

127. .TMSF9827 

128. RELG^928 

129. MAR10232 

; 
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Name (Bradley) ot L.A. mayor 

Political position of Julian Bond 
♦ 

Name of mayor of NewarH 

Name of mayor of Atlanta 

Att'n to' issues ^bout Blacks on TV 

Political position ' 

Viewing of daytime stories 

Frequency of viewing daytim^ soaps 

Especially liXe about soaps 

Reasons for watching soap operas 
Relaxing way to pass time 

I like the actors ^, ' 

I like the characters in the story 

I like the Black people %. 

Fun imagining being part of the story 

Shares the emotions of the characters 

Enjoys watching characters misbehave 

Seeing the characters get caught , 

Frequency of viewing sports programing 

Sports like to see best on. TV 

Especially like about watching favorite sport 

Freq. of viewing local news 

Description of own health 

Quality of health care by private doctors 

Quality of health care by clinics 

Quality of emergency treatment 

Racial discrimination in health treatment 

State in which raised 

Time spent in San Francisco 

Belongs to religious denomination 

Marital status j ' 

r- 

\ 

V 

»^ ■ . 
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1. 



2. 



BLKP0TL3- 



BLKP0TL3' 



TRUSTTV4' 
TRUSTTV4! 



3. . BLACKID5- 
) BLACKID5+ 



4. NATBKPL6« 
■NAT'BKPL6+ 



COMPUTED SCAj!^ VARIABLES 

The San Pranci^ico political knowledge scale 
featuring Willie Brown 

BPCA5858+ (Consenting Adult) . 

BPNI5059+ (Nuclear Initiative) 

BPRO6060+ (Republican) 

BPSH6i61+. (Speaker of House) 

BPSH6262+ (Pre-school Health screening) 

BPPA6363+ (Democrat) 

BPSV3563 (Supervisor Francois) 

^ Trust in television scale 

TTVR8526+ (Trust in TV) 

TTVB9334-*- (Trust in TV a^bout Blacks) 

TTVG9435+ (Trust in TV in general) 

4 

Black Identification Scale 

BI/\m045+ (Help each other) 

BIHI0452+ (Personal affect) 

BIKI0455 (V7orks hard) ^ 

The national Black political knowledge scale 

NBLC36'64+ (Cong, Black Caucus - 2) 

NBSC3765+ (Pres. Cand. Chisholm) 

NEEB38664- (Sen, Brooke) 

NETB3967+ (L.A. mayor Bradley) 

NBJB4068+ (GA St. Sen. J. Bond) 

NBKG4169+ (Newark mayor K, Gibson) 

NBMJ4270-f (Atlanta mayor M. Jacksorf) 

NBTM7373 (Supreme Ct. Jujptice T. Marshall) 
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PEARSON CORRELATIONAL dOEPFICIENTS 
SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS ONLY 



Level of 

r aignificance 

Age by . 

Number of children -.17 .001 

Occupational level .15 .004 

Family income .1,0" .05 

Education -.35 .001 

Black Identity acale -.2b .001 

Truat in TV -.20 .001 

Newa viewing, br«adth .33 .001 

I-nfonnation about local community .29 .00* 

Reliance on TV for newa of local comm. .23 .001 

Retroapectjfive caropai-gn viewing .23 .001 

Proapectivfe campaign viewing .16 .002 

Intereat politica .10 .03 

Evaluation of Good Timea .16 .003 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son .16 .002 

Intereat/ in lopal politics .J.7 * .003 

General /political alienation .16 .004 

Belief in Black Congressmen .15 .006 

' Attention paid to political ads on TV .13 .01 

Att'n paid to polltic^Sfeissues on TV .15 ^08 

R's political pooitionlhigheri'ght) .19 .001 

Frequency of viewing local TV news .29 .001 

•R's -health status , (high«excellent ) -.23 . .001 



Number of children by 

National Black political knowledge .14 .01 

Information about local community -'l^ .003 

Retrospective campaign viewing -.19 .001 

Prospective campaign viewing, -.14 .005 

Retrospective campaign reading -.11 .02 

Intcirost in politics -.17 .002 

/Interest in local politics -.14 .01 

Belief in Black Congressmon -.12 .03 

Attention paid to political ads on I'V -.14 .01 

Att'n paid to politicj:al issues on TV -.20 .001 



Job status by 

Rcitrospective campaign viewing ""•^^ •^■^ 

trospective campaign viewing -.11 /03 

's health ^status (fiigh=exccllent ) .10 .05 



, / . 
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Familv irtcome by 

Education .39 .001 

Social class .32 .001 

Local Black, pblitical knowledge .28 .001 

National Black political knowledge .28' .001 

News viewing broadth .11 .03 

Information about local connnunlty .23 ^001 

Prospective campaign viewing .11 .03 

Retrospective campaign reading .23 .001 

Interest in politics .20 .001 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son * -.12 .02 

Interest in local politics .19 .001 

General political alienation -.13 .02 

Belief in Black Congressmen , -.10 '.06 

,R's health ste^tus (high=«excellent ) .14 .02 ' 



Educatj.on of head of household by 

Social class .17 .001 

Local Black political knowledge .30 .001 

Black Identity scale .14 .005 

National Black political kno\^led^G .35 .001 

Trust in TV .17 .001 

News viewing breadth -.11 .003 

Reliance on TV for news of local comm.-. 29 .001 

Retrospective campaign reding .11 .02 

Interest in politics .11 .02 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son -.19 .001 

Fra|[uency of viewing KQED .20 .001 

General political alienation -.16 .006 

Belief in Black Congressmen ^ -.18 .002 

R's political position ||iigh«right ) -.11 .05 

Frequency of viewing local TV news -.13 .02 

R's health status (high^excellont ) .23 ■ .001 

Self designation of social class by 

Evaluation of Good Times . -.13 '.02 

. Evaluation of Sanford & Son -.20 .001 

R's health status (high«excellent ) .18 .001 
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Level of 
significance 



Knowledge of local Black politicians by 

Black Identity scale 
National Black political knowledge 
News viewing breadth 
Involvement in local^pomrounity 
Retrospective campainbj viewing 
Prospective campaing viewing 
Retrospective campaing reading 
Interest in politics 
Frequency of viewing KQED 
Interest in local politics 



1 A 


♦ UJL 




nAi 
• UUis 


• 






f\C\ 1 

• uux 


• 18 


.002 


.11 


.04 


.34 


.001 


.25 


.001 


.21 


.001 


.20 


.001 




♦ 



Black Identity by ✓ 

National Black political knowledge 
Trust in W 

Retrospective campaign viewing 
Frequency of viewing local TV news 
Js health .status (high»=excellent ) 



.13 
.09 
.14 
.12 
.12 
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Natiortat Black political knowledge by 

Trust in TV • 
Involvement in local community 
Reliance on TV for news of local comm. 
.Retrospective campaing reading 
Interest in politics 
Evaluation of Sanf ord & Son 
Frequency of viewing KQED ' 
Interest In local, politics 
Att'n to political candidates on TV 
At^'n paid to political issues on, TV 



Scale of trust in TV by 



News viewing breadth 
Involvement in local community 
Reliance oi^ TV for news of local comm.- 
Retrospective campaign viewing 
Prospective campaign viewing. 
Retrospective campaign reading . 
Interest in politics 
Evaluation* of Good Times 
Evaluation of 'Sanford & Son 
Interest ijn local politics 
Attention paid to political ads On a 
Att'n paid to political issties on TV - 
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.02 

.05 

.007 

.03 

.03 



.13 


.03 


.37 


.001 • 


-.30 


.001 


.21 


. .001 ' 


.17 


.005- 


-.14* 


.02 


.36 


.001 


.23 


.001 


.18 


.003 


.20 


.001 


1 

t * 

-.23 . 


.001 


-.23 


. 001 


-.21 


.001 


-.16 


.003 


-.38 ■ 


. .boi 


-.20 


.001 


-.20 


.001 


-.18, 


.002 


-.20 


.001 


-.16 , 


.003 


-.•18 . 


.002 


-.16 ^ 


.006 







Breadth of T7 n^s viewing by 

Involvement in local conrounity 
Reliance on TV for news of local comm. 
Retrospective campaign viewing 
Prospective campaign viewing 
Retrospective campaign reading 
Interest in politics 
Evaluation of Good Tiroes 
Evaluation of Sanford & Son 
Frequency of viewing KQED 
Interest in local politics 
Political alienation- 
Att'n to political candidates on TV 
Att'n paid to political issues on TV 
R's political position (high=right) 
Frequency of viewing local TV news 









signi 






• 

.28 


.001 


.22 


.001 


.29 


.001 


.35 


.001 


.30 


.001 


.23 


.001 


.15 


.006 


.17 


.001 


.14 


^001 


.16 


.004 


.16 


.005 


.25 


.001 


.25 


.001 


.14 


.01 


.25 


.001 



Tnvolvement in local community government by 

Retrospective campaign viewing 
Prospective campaign viewing 
\ - Retrospective campaigifc- reading 
Interest in politics . . * 

Evaluation of Gooc^Times 
Evaluation of Sanford & Son 
Frequency of viewing KQED . 
Interest in local politics 
Political alienation ^ . 

Att'n to political candidates on TV 
' Att'n paid to political issues on TV 
R's political posits^on (high-right )' 
Frequeh(Sy of viewing local news 



.23 


.001 


.26 


.001 


.27 


.001 


.35 


. .001 


.15 


.001 


.09 


.08 


.28 


.001 


.53 


.001 


.23 


.0017 


.44 


.001 


.44 


.001 


.15 


.01 


.27 


.001 



^ • * 

Wave l! Radio li-steniiVg time for the average day by 

Frequency of viewing local TV news ' -.13 .01 



Reliance on TV for information about the local Black community by. 



Retrospective "campaa?gn viewing •^^ 

Prospective campaign viewing , .18 

Evaluation of *Sanford & Son .17 

Frequency of viewing KQED -.16 

Frequency of viewing local TV news .12 



.001 

.901 
.002 
.004 
.03 
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r Level of 

^ significance 

Retrospective viewing of campaign newa on TV by - 

Prospective campaign viewing .45 .001 

Retrospective campaign reading .34 .001 

Interest in politics - .36 .001 

Evaluation of Good Tiines .14 .009 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son .14 .001 

Interest in local politics .24 .001 

Political alienatioy .10 .05 

Att'nto political candidates on TV .21 .001 

Att'n paid to political issues on TV .21 ,001 

Frequency of -viewing local TV news .21 .001 
R's health status (high'-excellent ) 



Prospective Ccimpaiqn viewing by 

Retrospective campaign reading .39 .pOl 

Interest in politics .39 .001 

Evaluation of Good Times .16 .003 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son .16 . .003 

Interest in local politics^ ,30 .001 

Att'n to political candidates on T% .29 .001 

Att'n paid to political issuefe on TV .19 .001 

.R*s political position (high^right) .15 .009 

Frequency of viewing local TV newte .19 .002 



Retrospective reading, about campaign news by 



Interest in politics .38 .001 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son .11 .003 

Frequency of viewing KQED .26 .001 

Interest in local politics .20 .001 

Att'n to political candidates on TV .25 .001 

Att'n paid to political issues on' TV .18 .001 



' 

Interest in politics by 

Interest in local politics .33 ^ .001 

Att'n to political candidates on IV .24 .001 

Att'n paid to political issues on TV .30 .001 

Frequency of viewing local TV news .20 ^001 
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Level of 

significance 



Evaluation of Qood Times by • 

Evaluation of Sanford & Son .50. .001 

Att'n to political candidates on TV* .12 .04 

Att'n paid to political issues on TV .13 .02 

R's political position (high-right) .14 .02 

Frequency of viewing local TV news .13 .02 



Evaluation of Sanford & Son by 

Political alienation ' .14 .01 

Att'n to political candidates on TV .14 .02 

R's poliMcal position (high='right ) .13 .03 



Frequency of viewing KQEI) by 

Interest in local' politics .20 .001 

Att'n to political candidates on TV .19 .001 

Att'n paid to political issues on TV .25 ' .001 

Frequency of viewing local TV news .11 .04 

Interest in politics .19 .001 



Interest in local politics by 

Att'n to political candidates on TV .38 .001 

Att'n paid to political issues on TV .43 .001 

R's political position (high=right) .21 .001 

Frequency of viewing local TV news .27 .001 

Trust in Black publications -.15 .006 



General alienation from politics by 

Att'n to political candidates on TV .11 .03 
R's political position . .10 .05 



Belief in Black Congressional caucus by 

R's political position (high=right) .13 .02 
R's health status (high«exceilont ). -.16 .005 
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Level of 
aignif Icance 



Attention paid to political can didatea on TV by 

Att'n paid to political issues on W .71 

R's political position (high-right) .30 

Frequency of viewing local TV hews .15 

Trust in Black publications -,11 



.001 
.001 
• 001 
.04 



Attention paid to political issues on TV by , 

R' a political position (high-right) .23 
Frequency of viewing local TV news .19 
Trust in Black publications -.12 



.001 
,002 
.'P3 



Political poaition of Respondent by 
R's health status (high«excellent ) 



-.15 



.01 



Health status of Respondent by 
" Trust in Black publications 



-.12 



.02 



15 



5 



HEALTH 



The major reason for administering the oecft.on of Wave v3 that 

s 

dealt with health matters was to gather data from ^whidh we could' 
establish the conceptual domains within whifch this Black adult 
sample relates to the area. The ultimata use ;to which these 
and any subsequent health data wiil be put is to create tele- 
vision programing to match people needs for information on 
health and medicine. We therefore made a special effort to try 
to assess tentatively what kinds of information TV today is 
providing to the kind of viewers we researched. 

VJe started out knowing little about even the simplest level of 
utilization questions. For example, we guessed that the medically 
oriented content that appears frequently on such disparate 

■ • 

types of te.Tevisjon proavc^ms a« "Feel in 'Good, " "Medic^-il Cfrnter," 
\ and "The Johnny Carson Show" might be getting to the viewers, 
\ but- not. ^ spontaneously recallable as "heallih/medical infor- 

Vmation." At the same time, it seemed appropriate to keep from / 
goading the odds by asking directly about information gain and 
by making specific reference to the types of shows in whicli we 
werp interested. This was the reasoning behind the order 6f 
the questions on the health/mediciner'^ section of . the questionnairfe. 
r ■ 

The data from the open-ended introductory question (#69) show 
that even if there is fnedical/lie^iit^ information transmitted - 
on television today (and there- is, whether intentional or as a 
completely incidental background to dramatiq^ f are) , it is not 
recallfed as such by any but a small minority of the persons we 
interviewed. The fact that fully, h^lf the' sample was unable to^ 
name a'^single TV program which had given them any such infonnation 
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i6 surprising. Given the high incidonco of vitjwing reported 
for several boapital-eitod poap 6p?tafl, for example, we would 
have expected substantial unaided recall liilero among othor places 
Nevertheless, as the data tabulated below indicate, most. of the 
programs or program, types v/e subsequently gave as aids elicited 
rather low frequency scores. 

TA BLK II- 1 
— , -n. 

HEALTH IWFOm^VrlON BY TV PROGRAM TYPE (AIDED RECALL) 

70^ HOW ABOUT (1) THE DAYTII4E STQRIES, lIAVE YOU PICl^ED 
UP MTY HEALTH OR MEDICAL INI'^ORMATipK ^'ROM WATCIIlWG . 
AITY OF TKEM? ',• ' ■. ' ' ' 

YES 2 6% -NO > . , . « *^.7 V - - . 

72. HOW ABOUT (2) N:tCnT TIME DR/vMAS , ABOUT DOCTpf^S m^Q.^'-',^ 
HOSPITALS? ' " '.^T-'.fe-' [ ' 

' ■ YES \,3^,A% ml.. ,^?;;i5^60.6Vi vv;-!;;:^: 

74. H6v; ABOUT (3) ACTIONS SHOV.'S LIKE THE ONj3:,i(l^t>Uy . .-Vi- 
PARAMEDICS? ■ • - ^ . * .. ' 

YES .* ,.28.1% ^NO.-. . . . . '71, % . , . ^ 

76. H0\7 ABOUT (4) K^llWS SHpWS" ABOUT MEDICAL DISCO^El^.XEa v. .;■ ^ 
OR CURES? * ' / /■ , 

YES ..... 37.89'. NO....' . .t^,'^^:^- 1^. 

78. HOW ABOUT (5) INTERVIEW OR TAI.K SH0V7S PEATURli?^ / 

DOCTORS OR SCIEOTISTS? ' , V/ .• ^ ^. 

YES . 33':.5% , NO. .*..'.....'>... 66. 5% ' , 

80 H0'.7 AliOUT (6) BIG SPECIALS LIM: THE JERRY LEWIS 

FUND -RAISER FOR hfUSCULAR DYSTROPHY OR THE VD BLUES? ^ 

YES. . i. . .43. 5% NO ; .^6.5?^ , 

82. 7vND HOW ABOUT (7)' ADVERTISEMENTS LIKE THE ONES TELLW^G 
ABOUT THE 7 WAR1\^1NG SIGNS OF CANCER? • 

^ YES 70 . 5% NO. . . * 29 . 5% 

Obviously not much health/modical information is, getting throufjl 
to our respondents, ^-ihat is identifiable can be better rccallcc 
-as the intenV of the information is (objectively, at lead:) 



in*re recognizably intentional. That is, as the medical context 
im more incidcmtal to the program, the likelihood is less of 
its being identi'^ied as health information. 

t 

V 

The special health promotional shows like the Jerry Lew^^e"^^ 
special or the widely shown commercial by th^ American Cancer 
Society do, in fact, get recalled by large numbers of persons 
when the aided recall mode of question is presented. 

In coding the open-ended responises to the question, "What 
kind of health/medical information was it (that you got from 

program)?*' we tried to build a meaningful set of codes 

by listening to the tape recordings of a sample of the inter- 
views. Since this health section was near the end of the inter 
view and the interviev/ers were not trained ia this subject, 
the large majority .of the responses were either non-specific or 
purely objective descriptions of the obtained information (e.g., 
"...how the Swine flu vaccinations program is going..."). ' 

The only code we finally derived from these protoCofc on "typo 

of information" was one that classified the response as either 

personally uscfuf information or general, non~peraonally useful. 

Only about 8-10 percent for each program type said that they 

had received personally useful information from a TV show in 

that category. (To pass this "effect" off as insignificant 

is to overlook such cases as the respondent, who saw Marcus 
« 

Welby, M.D. diagnose and treat a malignant lymphoma? the res- 
pendent was able to self-diagnose a similar problem, saw on 
M.D. , and was successfully treated via the same ther^ipy mode 
Welby had used'. ) ' ^ 

♦ 

Two points need noting here on the matter of the apparent 
"penetration" of the health/medical information into the viewing 

\ . 
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audience* First, as sugigested by the data, viewers may com© 
away from a recognizably medical or health oriented program 
with what they- consider to be information. The challenge is 
ultimately to get them to the information so that they can at 
least ingest it. It will be no less a challenge to design 
programing which will both stimulate viewing per se and simul- 
taneously induce learning of the desired information. 

In the end we did not feel that the context of the Wave 3 
questionnaire was sufficient to explore all the motivations 
our people had for seeking health/medically oriented information. 
This should be, however, one of the highest priority items of 
any future TV study ^of the Black community. As an iniportant 
control variable for analyses of attention to health/medical 
information, we asked th^ ^respondents to classify the state of 
their own health. Rather than presenting this as a close-ended 
evaluative scale, we purposely left it up -to the respondent here 
to articulate the appropriate st-ate of health in his/her ov'n 
terms. The point was, of course, to build a code scheme for 
later work. Our synthesis of the responses led to the code 
tabulated below. 

EXCELLENT 18.6% 

GOOD 52.3% 

FAIK ....17.8% 

NOT WELL 10., 6% 

VERY BAD ^. .0.8% 

Because the data are handy and timely, we present below the 
figures derived from a National Institutes of Health bationwido 
survey in 1975. ( Health; United States 1975 . DHEv; publication 
HRA 76-1232, p. 243) These self-assessments of health status 
Cfor all non-whites) showed: 

• t 

EXCELLENT 36.7% 

GOOD 44.2% 

FAIR. 14.1% 

POOR ,...4.2% 

\ . 

\ 
\ 



. .15,9 
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The San Francisco sample fi^jiires indicate that over two-thirds 
of the sample classify themselves as being in good 6r excellent 
healtlj^, but the national figures are eyen more highly skewed 
in a positive direction. If , one can assume that the category 
"fair" is also taken by our respondents to represent a%tate 
of health that is not unsatisfactory on balance, then almost 
90 percent of our own sample id in an overall "positive" category, 
and even more than that are positive in their self -assessment , 
on the national level. . - ,. 

In these data from the national sample, we can only guess how 
the other "Yion-white" ethnic groups' ratings affected those that 
the Black sample members gave. We expect that the Blacks' 
ratings might be even higher than the others in the group, 
given the economic comparisons that could be made and the expected 
relationship between these two kinds of variables. 

As a final comparison, and to highlight one of the crucial ^ 
differences towards which this research is directed, the white 
national sample data are tabulated below. 

HEALTH STATUS: 
WHITE NATIONAL SAMPLE, '1975 (SELF-DE^GNATION) 

EXCELLENT 50.4% ' 

GOOD 37.6% 

FAIR 8.8% 

POOR. 2.6% 

The obvious point of how the two distributions are arrayed need 
not even be made. There is inequality. 

One additional aspect of this discussion should, however, be 
noted. We have no way of knowing whether the category labels 
on what was a set of closed-ended response possibilities were 
taken to have the same meaning for all the participants in the 
survey by DHEW. In fact, we suspect that with "getting by" as 



a pervasive philosotby (out'^f necessity) in Blaclt communities 
and with a "getting ahead" motive much more common among whites 
than Blacks, the Blapk people surveyed might well have lower 
satisfaction levels than their white counterparts. We intend 
to look more deeply into this on later research. 

Following the request for a self-assessment of health status, 
we asked out San Francisto sample a series of questions tapping 
their, attitt&es about the adequacy of th« health care delivery 
systems iVj^he city. Ideally, these would include a set of 
corollary questions about the system. We feel the 'pJ^^sumption 
cobld bo made that first hand recent experience with, say, a 
clinic or a general^hospital would tend to affect attitudes 
toward!3 the system. Such variables as the type of need . served 
by a respondent's use of medical/health facali>ties and the 
success of the service provided would probably boar heavily on 
what he/she thought of the system. V7e 4p.d not, however, feel 
that such comprehensiVB and intimate questions as would be 
required to get into this area had a place on the present 
research instruments. Thus, the. desirable control variables 
which should be an integral part of this health/inf Crmation/ 
attitude structure equation are missing here. 

Certain inferences can,- nevertheless, be mad-e even from what we 
have. The question asked first had to do with availability of 
health care services' in San Francisco. 

84. \7E HAVE A FEV; QUESTIONS ABOUT . HT^ALTH ^PJKV. IN SAi^ 

FRANCISCO. INCIDENTALLY, VsT3'RE INTERESTED IN JffiARING 
ABOUT YOUR FEELINGS TOWAI?D ALL KINDS OF HEALTH m\y 
MEDICAL CARE. . .PRIVATE DOCTORS OR PAl^AMEDICS, OR 
CLINICS OR HOSPITALS, OR WIATEVER. FIRST OF ALL, DO 
YOU THINK YOU n;\VI5 AVAILABLE TO YOU ALL THE HEALTH 
SERVICES YOU NEED HERE IN THE CITY? 

YES 81.7% NO...^ ...18.3% 



ERIC 



More than four out of five persons said they felt the necessary 
services were An fact available to them in, the city* A large 
new expanded sfcn Francisco iGenera^l Hospital, located in an area 
adj«icent to where our interviewing took place, had not opened 
at the tim^ of our research, but the publicity attendant to its 
imminent opening may have affected these results somewhM:. 

On a question that should have found results closely related to 
the aboVe, we asked about personal difficulties experienced in 
getting medical or health services. ■ The real purpose here was 
to lead into a probe about the dimensions of whatever problems 
our respondents had encountered. The large majority asserted 
that they had had ng problems whatsoever. 

85. WITHIN THE LAST ^OUPLIS OF YEARS,' HAVE YOU PERSONALLY 

liAD ANY DIFFICULTY GETTING NECESSARY MEDICAL OR HEALTH 
SERVICES IN S;vN FllANCISCO? , ' . '■ 

YES 12. 3% NO B7^!7%'i i^' i^^rP^'l^ 

It is apparent that when aj?'kod general questions about the, nfea2.*M!';»»* 
care situation available to and used by our central cdPBky res-* 
pondents, there is a pervasive level of satisfaction. T^ie series . 
of questions which followed these general ones was designed to 
pose the same sort of inquiry, but to reference it to specific 
types of facilities and to specific types of personal health 
care needs. 




We first asked whether private doctors in the comimihity y^^r^. 
doing an adequate job on routine caro. 

86. IN TRRi^lS OF ROUTINE CARE, CHECK-UPS AND SO FORTH, 
HOW GOOD A JOB ARE THE PRIVATE DOCTORS HERE IN THE 
COMMUNITY DOING, AS FAR AS.. YOU KNOW? 

VERY GOOD i0.9';i NOT VERY GOOD, 

PRETTY GOOD .....51.6% PRETTY BAD ...-.8.6% 

ALL RIGHT. ...... 27.6% VERY BAD. 1.4% 

4 

Some 90 percent stated that they felt the private doctors were 
doing at least a satisfactory job with routine care matters. 

\ ... * • ' ■ - 
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While there were relatively few who fell into the "very gopd 
job" category, the fact that six out of ten reapondents lidid 
either *'pretty good" or better, indicates how positive these 
responses were. 

When we switched the focus ^rom private doctors to the clinics " 
and hospitals, however, ratings go dowfPappreciably . 

88. HOW ABOUT THE CLINICS AND HOSPITALS... nOV7 DO THKY 
DO AS FAR AS ROUTINE CARE. IN CONCERNED? 

" VERY GOOD. ....... 10. 1% NOT VERY' GOOD, 

PRETTY GOOD 3^.5% PRETTY BAD 3 . 2% 

. ALL RIGHT 35.1%^ VFRY BAD 2.2% 

• Close to the came numbers as above ratc-tho clinics and hospitals 
as generally positive, (i.e., "all right," or better), but the 
'level of satisfaction is definitely trending dovm. 

The diminishinq rating trend is even more evident, when we 
examine the data on emergency care facilities. ^ 

89. ITHAT DO YOU THlNl< ABOUT TT-IE EMTvRGKNCY TREATMENT OR 
CARE FOR REALLY SERIOUS MEDICAL PROBLEMS HERE IN THE 
COMMW^ITY? ' ^ ■ / 

■■■ ' " .VERY GOOD., 10,2% NOT VERY GOOD, 

PRETTY GOOD 30.7% PRETTY BAD.... 2 0.0% 

ALL-RIGHT 34.4% VERYBA3D 4.7% 

Now about one quarter of the sample finds the services unsatis.f actory* 
v:e do not have spiecific figures on San Francisco emergency care 

4 

center utilization by minorities. The national reports by DIIEV;, 
however, indicate that Inordinately higher numbers of Blacks 
use those kinds of. medical care facilities than is true for the 
general population. (IJRA pub. , op. cit . , p. 293) Tv\'ice tTie ^ 
number of non-whites used Gmergoncy* rooms in 1975 as did whites. 
These same data include a figure that placcf3 specif*** meaning on 
the results we report in the section above d(?aling with clinic 
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caro. ilon-whites nationally had an incidence more than three 
tlines the reported figure for whites of visiting hospital 
outpatient clinics (16.4% vs. 5.6^^). It is also interesting an<5 
telling that of all the visits to 'doctors during 1975, only 
11.3% were by non-whites. This is, of course, 'substantially 
lower than the proportion of this group witliin the gpneral 
popula^^on figure. 

The final segment in this, scricis attitudinal statements^ 
about health care focused on what we expected^to be the one 
most friUtful quef^ition. This, of course, is the matter of 
whefher l^reatment and facilities available are equally good 
regardless of the race of the user. Staff persons in the 
Health Resources Administration have expressed high priority 
concern over the basic problem of whether all peoples have 
(or percoivti that they have) adequate access to whatever h(^alth 
care delivery systems they may ne^d or want. The focus of needs 
assessment task force groups during the mid 1970 's has ,>«een 
said to be shifting av/ay from that of questioning and measuring 
the "quality of care" and towards <?xamining th^ obstacles to 
individuals' access to extant system components. 

In a purely objective > sense, the access situation in San 
Francisco's "VJestern Addition" where we conducted this. 1976 
research is physically/geographically good as far as the^ BlacJ^ 
community is concerned. Except for- the fact that during the 
first wave of our 1976 interviewing, the muni,cipal transporb 
system in San Francis^ was inoperative because of a istrike, 4 
the normal transportation servi^f in out interviewing area i^ « 
good and inexpensive. Overall* tliere «eems little reason to 
have expected that any unusual temporal issues 'Would be manifest 
in our "equal treatment" question. The results are thus more 
difficult to explain than simple. 
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' 90. HERE'S THE LAST QUfeSTION' OlT HEALTH CARE. ASIDE FROM 
WHAT YOU'VE ALREADY SAID, TELL ME WHETHER YOU THU^K 
THAT BLACK PEOPLE IN SAN FRANCISCO GET AS GOOD MEDICAL 
TREATMENT WHEN THEY NEED IT AS OTHERS DO? 

YES, 56.3% NO 43.7% 



While the majority of our Black adult respondents felt that 
the health care services available to t^iem were as good as 
those anyone else could get in San Francisco, the split was only 
a bit over 50-50. Rather than discuss the several possible 
explanationsour data might provide for this finding, we will 
defer the question until the section dealing with concomitants 
of various measures of social' alienation we made. 

As the final point in the tentative mosaic we constructed in 
the health^area,* we asked about whether our respondents had had 
a "check-up." during the past year. 

87. IU\VE YOU GOTTEN A CHECK-UP WITHIN 'n^E LAST YEAR? 
YES 90.3% MO 9.7% 

At first glcjnce, the finding that nine- out of tei^ persone liad-. 
had a check-up during the time period prescribed is sux^pr.is.ing 
and most positive. On reflection,, however, we are disposed to 
take these results' as artif acts of a poorly .conceived question. 
The concern is simply that without any definition by us of wliat 
was meant by the phrase "check-up, the respondents may have 
inferred the question to be asking about anv visit .-to a medicol 
practitioner. Thus we may be, counting a largp number, of 
treatment-spetfific^itoctor (or, non-M.D. ) visits as contrasted to 
what we wanted to cciunt, i.e., complc^te, routine diagnostic- 
appointments, (in other words, preventive care). ^ 

^In fact,- the. DHEW figures from their 1975 national^ su^|y po.\nt 
lip .the px-oblem. in our question. While they do not report data 
dn'' "general" aheck-ups, they do have 'listed several of the most 



common types of examinations typically adif^inistered in preventive 
care aituations. -(The two year time frame of the DHEW data add 
still more doubt to what we found in San Francisco. ) 

SEE ATTACHED TABLE CD. 1.44 

If, out of the teats listed here, the two female cancer * 
screenings are the most common among adults / the najtional ifig[ures 
are still well below what we found. Perhaps the bottom lilnd Tn 
establishing the significance of the finding on medical consul- 
tation "within the past year" is this: Even if the focus of many 
of these examinations may have been specifically related to 
traumas or acute medical problems, almost all of our respondents 
were apparently examined by some mfedloal person fairly recently. 
All other things disregarded for the mJnent, the potential 
prpblfem of cpnvincing people 'to seek medical assista'nce when 
they have a problem is not seemingly of overwhelming importance 
in our sample. On the other hand, the degree to which our 
sample members let their health problems develop^bef ore seeking 
aid is something that we neither measured nor can expect to 
find so fortuitous when we do try to measure it later on. 
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Terctnf ;VtJpul.tion with preventive ere ex-.ln.tlon within the p..t two yc.r. by .elected 
dcmoBraphlc characteristics: United States, 1973 





Demogrflphic charflCtorlstlc 



Routlnr 
physical^ 
undcij^ 



All personsh' 



AGE 



1/ 



3-16 years 

17-2A years 

25-AA years 

A5-6A years 

65 years and over 



SEX 



Male — 
Female 



COLOR 



While 

All other 



GEOGRAPHIC ,RKGION 



Northfcast 

North Central 
^oulh 



17 years an d ove r 



WCRl 



RESIDKNCK 



Metropolitan 

Nonnietropol it an 



FAMILY JNCOMF. 



Under $5,000 

$5,000-$9,999 — 
$10,000-$1A,999 - 
$15,000 and over 



62. A 



57.7 



Eye exam- 
lnntion_> 
3 years 



Chest 

-ray^ 

17 years 
and over 



6A.6 
60.? 



62.7 
61. 1 



72.6 
62.3 
56. A 
60. S 



66.7 
53.3 



55. A 
59.0 
63.7 
69.0 



56.6 



71.3 
55.9 
A6.2 
54.5 
A8.A 



56.3 
56.9 



57.0 
53.8 



62.0 
57. 1 
•^2.6 
55.7 



58.0 
53.2 



50.2 
53.8 
58.0 
63.0 



T ype of fx omln ntlon 



Pap 
BHiear, 
femal<^» 
17 yenrfl 
and over 



43.8 



39.1 
AA.7 
A7.2 
A1.5 



AA.5 
A3. 2 



A2.A 
5A.8 



A2.2 
A3. 5 
AA.6 
A5.3 



A6.A 
38.0 



A'2.A 
A2.A 
A3. 5 
A7.6 



57.6 



58. 1 
7A.7 

bi.o 

.30. 1 



57.6 



57.8 
56.0 



52.7 
57. 9i 
57.7 
63.9 



59. A 
53. A 



A2.9 
58.1 
6A.9 
66.2 



Droast 
exam- I 
inatiOTi; < 
females | 
17 years ^ 
and over j 


Clectro- 
;ardlo- G 
jramy. t< 
\0 years A( 
nnd oyer aj 


59.5 


33.0 


* 

... 1 

59.9 
73.7 
5A.8 
36.9 


• • • 

• • • 

32.7 
37.3 


• • • 

59.5 


36.3 
30.2 


59.8 
57. A 


33.1 
31. A 


57.5 
NK. 58.0 
59.7 
6A.5 


3A.2 
31.1 
32. A 

35, 3 


a 

62.0 
53.8 


35. A 
27.7 


• 




A6.6 
59.3 
65.6 
68.7 


31.9 
31. 1 
31.0 
37.9 



If liicliKlcH untcnovMi Income 



SOUKCK; National Center for Health Stntlrtlc UnpuMlshed d«ta fvon, the. Health Interview 

Survey. . -273 
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t.ble '^■J";' ... „a reported In hefllth Interviews for persons nf.os 



Dcmogrnpblc 
characteristic 



Total- 




TOTAL- 



2/ 



Excellent 



Percent distribution 



100.0 



SEX 



KAle— 

Fon^alc- 



COLOR 



V1»ltc 

All other- 



100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



REGION 



Korthenst 

Horlh Central- 
South 

WcBt 



RESIDENCE 



Motropolltnn 

Nonmotropolitnn 

TMilU INCOME 



'vnder $5,000 

n.O00-$9,999 

510,000-$1A,999 

$15,000 ana over— 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 



100.0 
100. 0** 



100.0 
100.0 
10.0.0 
100.0 




W Includes unknown health status. 
1/ Includes unknov.'n Income. 

JO'.'KCK: National Center for Health StatiBticr.: unpublished data from the 
Health Interview Survey. 
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I,Mc CD."T.2 reported In health interviews for persons nccu 



Dctnogrnphic 
charact crisl i c. 




TOTAL 



SEX 



1 



Male 

Female- 



COLOR 



Wdtc 

All other 



REGION 



KorLheniiL 

North Central- 
South 

West 



RliSIDKNCK 



Metropoli tan 

Noivnctropo] itan- 



FAMILY mCOHE 



Under $?>,000 

$5,000-$9,9y9 

$10,000-$l/«,999 

$15,000 and over 



Fair 



Poor 



lOO.O 



Percent distribution 



100.0 
100.0 



100 .0 
100 .0 



100 .0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 .0 



,100.0 
'lOO.O 



100.0 
100 .0 
100.0 
100.0 



35.2 



38.1 
32.5 



36. A 
2A.2 



35.3 
35.6 
31.6 
AO. 9 



37.3 
30.5 



18. A 
29..0 
36.8 
A7.3 



1/ Includes unknown income. 



SODRCli:: National Center for lleaHh. Statl lU i rj! ; 
Health Interview Survey. 



A2.0 



AO. 2 
A3. 7 



A2.3 

38.8 



A6.2 
AA.O 
39.0 
38.1 



A2.A 
Al.l 



16.2 



6.0 



1A.8 
17.5 



15.2 
26.0 



13.9 
15.2 
20.1 
1A.3 



6. A 
5.7 



5.6 
9.9 



A.O 
A. 8 
8.7 
6.1 




unpublished data from the 
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Throughout this etudy we have evinced a broad interest in all 
the media behaviors' that 6u?/ respondents reportfi^. If one is 
interested In the part that media play in the totality] of 
information-seeking by the individual, it is appropriate to 
ponsider in the ultimate equation some reference to the ! ^niount 
of attention paid to, the various sources of various- kinds of 
information. Communication researchers have discussed for some 
time the important interpretive differences that are built 
into the simple descriptive* statistics typically used in 
analyzing print and broadcast media. One critical point is 
that people can and do pay attention to the broadcast media at 
the same time as they are attending to other tasks or pastimps. 
In fact, some of these other tacks may themselves be infonna- 
tiona.lJy or.u^nted: e.g., reading a magazine or the evening 
paper while listening to the radio or even while "watching" 
television. 

The matter of what^ relationships there might be between amount 
of "exposure" to a medium and amount of information gained 
is one of the most Elusive areas in media research. \^ile we 
could not presume to address it directly in the present research, 
we Intend to do so in the future. For the meantime, the retro- 

1 

spective. reporting of amount of time spent with each medium "on 
the average day" will have to suffice in our trials at building 
the picture of media uses and gratifications. Despite the 
obviou^ unknowns which be^ on a fully meaningful analysis of 
these data, especially when radio, the *" background medium," is 
concerned, the two time-separated response patterns to the 
radio time-use questions appear below: 
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37 HOW MANY HOURS WOULD YOU SAY YOU SPHND ON TH13 - 

AVERAGE WEEKDAY AND EVENINGS LISTENING TO THE RADIO? 

0 - 129. XO.3% 4:30 - 5:29 11.394 

:30 - 1:29., 10.7% 5:30 - 6:29 11.0% • , 

1:30 - 2:29.. ...11.6% 6:30 - 7:29 3.4% 

2:30 - 3:29 11.9% 7 : 3p + 17.2% 

MEDIAN « 3.56 hr. ' 

WAVE 2 



THE AVhllTxGE, 


}IOU MANY 


HOURS 


RADIO? 








....5.6% 


4: 30 


:30 - 1:29. . . 


, « • 1 2 • J3 /o 


5:30 




. , .17.9% 


6:30 




. 12.9% 


7:30 


3:30 - 4:29.. 


• • • 3- 5 • 0)'/ u 





5:29 0.0% 

6:29.>. . . . .6.8% 
7:29 2.0% 



MEDIA^' 3. 34 lir. 



The first point of intororA here .\s that with the onsfet of tho 
summer, meai an vievdng tisno docrear.ecl by 20 minutes or so. 
Even GO, ^vo have reports hore of close to four hourr. per nay 
spent lir.toning to tlie rarlLo. ^ 

Later analyses will deal vith who among our roGponclehto' ir, 
listening how much, ^t this point, hov/evor, the larcjo lipton.' 
range and the great variation are wortli noting. In fact, on 
each of the ocaasions when the' quesaion wan, asked, the modal 
recp^nj:o was the liighesL category pocsi.ble: i.e.,»nioro pcrr>onr. 
reported 7:30 houi -f of radio li.vlcning thr>n reported any oth 
amount of time. _ ^ 

The types of programing that appealed to our rei-nondonl s N;cre 
^ coded by the scheme indicated below. 

15. WHAT KINDS Of RADIO PROGRyVllS Dp YOU tJiAlNLY LT.ST):W TOV 

MUSIC PROGRAMS ' • 64 . 9% 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMS ; 7./% 

EDUC .\T I ONA L (IN STIiUCT T P)\';\L ) 0 . 8% 

DP.AMA PROGl^AMS 

^ SPORTS PP.OGV^A^^S -j^' 

TALK ^ SHOWS " , . . . 1 1 . 7Vo 



oth; 



3 1 . ■/% 
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Music programing predominated by quite a margin. Of the one 
third who did not designate music as their primary response to 
the question, "talk shows" and several other types evidenced 
some (limited) appeal. The "radio feedback" section to be 
appended to this report offers some suggestions as to how the ^ 
race of the talk show hosts plays a part in the listening behavior 
of the audience. 

A corollary question to the program type preferences asked about 
the stations most often attended. The results of our identifying 
the reported station a^ "soul" or "other" wore: 

PRKFERRKD "SOUl," STATION*. 64. B% 

PRX^ERRED •ANOTHER STATION iS.2% 

\'Jhen the r«ar>ons for stating the attended radio stations wore 
examined for explicit race definition, we found .that few persons 
spontaneously mentioned race as a reason for liking their radio 
stations • 

MENTIONED RACE AS A REASON 14.6% 

RACE NOT METTTIONED AS A REASON FOR 

L I K 1 NG STAT I ON 85.2% 

On the surface it is not easy to reconcile this finding with the 
preceding ones. Looking at the individual remarks, however, 
'indicated that the responses were almost all of content types ^ 
(music, news, etc.). In the context of the preceding question, 
it seems that race and the music played on the "soul" station?? 
in this area v;ore simply inferred to be parts of the *amG ^^neral 
rev«5ponce category: that is, .a noting of fci "music" stati6n is a 
race-related reason for listening to the^adio when th« sV.ation 
is a KSOL or KDIA (i.e., a "soul station".). 

As a pro'jective adjunct question to the one about program type 
preferences, we also presented the role-playing "If you could 
be in charge of a radio station..." question. The results were 



tjuite different from what the listening preferences would have 
predicted. 

21. IP YOU COULD BE IN CIIAl^GE OF A RADIO STATION, WHAT 
KINDS OF PROGRAMS VJOULD YOU PUT ON THE AIR? 



MUSIC PROGRAMS ^ 26.6% 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMS 11.7% 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 18.1% 

DRAMA PR0GRA14S 1.2% 

SPORTS PROGRAMS 1.6% 

TALK PROGRAMS .12.5% 

^THER 28. 2% 

ORIENTATION OF PROGRAMS TO BE AIRED: 

EXPLICITLY MENTIONS SHOWS RELATED TO 

BLACKS 4 23. 

DOES NOT EXPLICITLY MEOTION SllOVS 

RELATED TO BLACKS 76.7% 



Music 'programing in this hypothetical situation is cut more than 
half. Barely more than one quarter mentioned this as their 
first choice of format. Educational and public affairs pro-, 
graming were mentioned first by about 30 percent of the sample. 
The rest of the projected program preferences were more or 
less consistent with the pr deeding question on types. 

As was the case previou^y, the raciaJS^'ientation of the 
responses here was coded after the fact. There i^ only a little 
increase in the Black-relatedncss evidenced here. -It may again 
be that in some cases respondents wore implying Blr.clc programing, 
e.g., when nominating the Jwo more informational ' of^ the code 
categories, i.e., educational and public affairs prbgraming. 

The times when people attend to radio are traditionally tied to 
other, often more important, time-budget requirements. "Drive - 
time," for example, is this medium's equivalent to television's 
"prime time" in terms of magnitude of audience. Asking our 
respondents when they listened to their radios^ then seems to be« 
asking only a fraction of what one would need to interpret fully 
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the set of findings below. 

18. WHAT TIME OP DAY DO YOU LISTEN TO RADIO? 



MORNING 25.2% 

AFTERNOON 5.0% 

NIGHT. ..18.9% 

MORNING AND AFTERNOON 4.2% 

AFTERNOON AND NIGHT 5.0% 

MORNING, AFTERNOON, AND NIGHT 21.8% 

MORNiNt; AND NIGHT 19.7% 



Notwithstanding our too microscopic focus on this time-used 
variable, it does seem clear that afternoons are low on the 
usage spectrum. Morning seems a bit higher than any other time 
of day. 

Overall, radio use was fairly close to television in as far as 
the raw amounts of reported exposure during the "average day." 
Wgether, the broadcast media far outdistance the other mass 
media in this time-use sense. Especially gi-yen the unparalleled 
near monopoly that radio presently has on Black culture pro- 
graming, it is incumbent on us to include a much more comprehon- 
cive investigation of it in the next research project. 

As a service to the National .Public Radio unit of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, wo included a single question about ^ 
the rospondentn' knowledge of local public radio stations. 
About two thirds (64.8%) stated that they did not know of a 
public station in their area. The question remains how many of 
these simply did not realize that stations of which tliey did 
koow wore, in fact, part of NPR. 

As a final radio question, we inquired about the choice the 
respondents migVit make between t\ming in one or the other of 
the broadcast media at a given time. 

19. DO YOU EVER CHOOSE TO LISTEN TO RADIO .INSTEAD 
OF WATCHING" TELEVISION? ' 

YES. .... * 79 . 8% NO 20. 2% 



4* 
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Four out of five respondents reported that they had chosen 
radio over television at some time. The reasons for this 
substitution behavipr were so diverse as to defy meaningful 
coding. (Some 40 percent did refer to "programing" as a reason). 

The overriding conclusion about radio's use by this sample of 
Black San Franciscans is that it is perhaps perceived as of- 
more latent than it is manifest utility. It competes well * 
with television as far as gross attendance numbers are concerned. 
Perhaps this is because a significant segment of what radio is 
relates directly to the Black experience ~ on a day to day 
basis as well as on an abstract, contemporary cultural basis. 
An alternative or complementary explanation for all of these 
results would point to the ubiquitousness of radio in the 
society we sampled. It may be used for no other reason than 
that it is there... and Black. 

To the extent that the widest present use of radio derives 
from the music that it provides, we can see the legitimacy of ^ 
designating this medium as high on the cultural communication 
function. Adding thas to the projective data that stressed 
people's desires to have more "high information" content 
(education and public affairs), we can suggest that radio is, 
by no means, the unimportant medium of communication that 
others might conclude it is. 
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MAGAZINE READING 

if 

Data on newapapbr reading and television viewing both indicate 
that our sampl|b has an intense desire to have more and better 
Black community- related information and entertainmept . The 
nvimber of Dlach magazines available was thought to be h major 
source of thiG type of tnaterial. Like newspapers, this medium 
has the great built-in advantage (over broadcast media) of 
being fitted into the user's life-space as he/she sees fat. 
Magazine reading is a leisure time activity that the reader 
can control completely, once the cost of acquisition has be^i 
managed. The wide spectrum of subject areas which Black \ 
magazines deal with was expected to be another .strong reason^ 
for tliis medium be4.ng especially important to people like those 
we researcheta. There is availabl'o no other source of extensive 
feature coverage of Black sports persons or politicinus or 
enteriairunent persons, etc. 



In order to assess how magazines were used by our sample, we 
presented two lists 'of publications, one consisted of Black 
periodicals (ind others were of general circulation. Beyond 
being abl^. to compare overall the er.tent of exposure we in- 
cluded,, for those magazines respondents reported reading, 
a question about the degree of trust he/she felt towards it. 

■ 44.' DO YDU HEAD ANY ARTICLES OR STORIES IN TllE FOLLO'.nKC 
MAGAZINES? 




A* JIVE 

B* BLACK STARS 

C. T/\N 

D. EBONY 

E. ENCOlUi. . . 

F. ESSENCE. . . . 



YES 



NO 



QUITE A NObH'. 
A BIT LITTLE AT 7vLL 



..10.2% 81.8% 29.3% 56,9% 13.8% 

..34.9% 65.1% 32.7% 53.lSo 14.2% 

..18.5% 81.5% 31.7% sr. 7% 16.7% 

. . 79 . 9% '20 . 1% 63. 4% 29 . 6% 7 . 0% 

. . 20 . 8% 79 . 2% 48 . 5.% 47 . Or/.' 4 . 5V^> 

..48,-6% 51.4% 49.4% 42.3% 8^3% 
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QUITE A NONE 
* YES ., NO A BIT LITTLE AT ALL 

G. BLACJ< SCHOLAR 25.5% 74.5% 46.2% 46.2% 7.5% 

BLACK WORLD 22.0% 78.0% 46.5% 40.8% 12.7% 

I» JET...' 81.7% 18.3% 55.05^ 34.7% 10. 3!lt^ 

J. SEPIA w..l9.1% BO.9% 32.8% 57.4% 9.8% 

K . - FREEDOMiVAYS 8.5% 91.5% 44 . 4% 44.4% 11.1% 

L. MUllAMMAD SPEAKS . • 

(BIL>iLIAN NEWS) 44.6% 55.4% 40,Cr/o 46.2% 13.8% 

M. THE SUN REPORTER. . ..66.2% 33.7% 50.5% 29.2% 12.3% , 
N. OTHER (SPECIFY) 19.1% 80.9% 

As anticipated, the sample's readership was hig}iest on the 
general nev/s arjd feature magazines in the Black group. Fou^- . 
fifths of the respondents said they read Jet and E ^ny . At the 
other end of the cpcctrum, the scholarly journals and the pulps 
were read by one fifth or less. Excluding the scholarly 
magazines, trust sc/5res parallel readership at the two extremes 
of distribution. / . , 

In general, we found a relatively high degree of reading of 
these maga:^ines, as illustrated by the table above. Even more 
impressive was the uniformly high level of trust e::pressed in 
the publications ro'^id.. Even the less prestigious . and least 
read on the list are held to be at leastj minimally trustworthy. 

RE7U3IHG FREQUiJNCY: BLACK MT.GAZIl^TES 
NUIv l DER OF ^mGAZTNES RI-^AD PERCEIJTAGl'. Rli/y] ) 
NON3J A . . , . 9.9% 

6:w. < 8.(^.; 

T\:0 .' 10.6'..'. 



THJIEE .13.7So 

B'OUR '. .\.12.5% 1^ 

FIVE 13.7% ▼ 

SIX 6.8v: ^ 

SEVEN OH MORE 1G,T^ 



V 
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READING OF DAILY METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS 

While th^ primary focus of the 1976 research project in San 
Francisco was television usage, the rationale was clear for 
examining uso of the , other mass media .at th--^ same tirne. Most 
previous work has concentrated on the ^ai^y newspaper, the 
other media assuming positions of apparently lesser importance 
to the researchers-. This descending order of significance may, 
in fac^t, be perfectly yeasonabl-e when one is dealing with general 
population samples. In the present research, we started -out 
with strong intuitive and moderate empirical reason- to think 
that the order would not hold in this sample of Black adults. 
As we have noted elsewhere, for example, radio was, in a 'time/ 
attendavice sense , more important than ^ television,,to thifs ^oUp. 
There is also some evidence (Greenfcerg, 1970: Lyle, 1969;- 
Nobles. ed.\ 1973) in both' the communication research and the 
ethnological literature that oral Communication is a much stronge 
force in contemporary Black America than the written fornrs. ■ 

The background of the newspaper situation in.the area where 
this research was conducted breaks down briefly to this: 
there are two daily newspapers available in the qity, the 
morning Chronicl e and the afternoon Examiner . The former 
has traditionally been recognized as a locally-oriented "sensa- 
tionnlistic" paper; the latter is the original Hearst newspaper 
property and hap, until very recently, maintained a conservative 
approach to journalism. We have no figures specifically ap- 
plicable to the circulation of these two dailies withi^n the San 
Francisco Black community. Since our interests lie in gauging 
the dimensions of utility of the various media on the individual 
level, however/ the gross exposure .data are relatively unimpor- 
tant here. 
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In order to get at the usage area, we presented owt respondents 
a series of seven questions dealing with the daily newspapers ^ 
t|iey read. A leading oilfe in the initial Wave of personal intert- 
viewing had to do with frequency of exposure, an important 
control variable. We found that a bit les& thajn half the sample 
rejported t^at they, did read a newspaper daily* . 

38. DO. YOU READ A NEWSPAPER EVERYDAY? , < \ ' ' 

- >4 YES;.^.....,...^...4eiO% NO... .i^V51>l%- - 

^Shortly afterwards came what was intended to 0b a variant, of the 
same question: Now fewer than one- thi»d reported reading. a. 
k newspaper every day . . 

' 40. ABOUT HOW MANY DAYS ^ WEEK DO YOU READ A NEWSPAPER? 

■ \. ^ONE......: 15. 5^ 'five.- ...,.*.^...5.7% 

TWO........ ^..ll'.4# SIX.^ ..5il% : 

THREE. ..M.'9% SEVEN. .\i . 29.7%, . 

• FOUR.% : .^.6%' ■ \ . 

Recohciling thoSe 'disparate results Isrdifficui^t.^ The likeli- 
hood, thoiigl^, is that the general question, "Do ypu r<^ad a, ' ^ 
newspaper everyday," vas taken more IdoSely by the respondents? 
that is, they perc<?iyed tljltj i:heir "intentions" towards reading- f 
newspapers every day were the3object of the inquiry.- If this _ 

'is acceptable, the l^rge group of perspns.who, wher|| Idter^ »> 
asked for spec i^j^ics reported le^^s than daily .reading, were ^ . 
apparent-ly' just exhibiting a strong social desirability" 
vis a vis newspaper reading per se on the inifcia]^ cfuestioii. / 
This is especially 'interestijiq 'in lighl^-.of the widely held ^ 

^ belief * that^ jreading is ^held w relatively . low regard irf "the ' 
Ajmerican- Black cdmiriunity •today ^ "jr^ • ; , 

' The' largest"- num«er m\ any category of/ respondents did, after 
a^^i, report that the^^.. r^d a newspaper^ Wery da V* v*^)it thn median 
of the distrlbuti(Sn.,abbO'e falls.'^at betv>eert . thr^e and foi3jr days - 
■"reading per we^k^ the amourfj^v^f .timely spent reading, regardless 
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the number of days came out to a median of about 28 ininutee 
per day. '\ ' . 

t 

41. ABOUT HOW MUCH TIME DO YOU USUALLY SPEND READING YOUR 
^ NEWSPAPER ON AN AVERAGE DAY? 

^ LESS THAN 10 M1N.W19.2% 30-44 MIN. 15.2% 

^ • . lQ-19 MIN.. 15.2% 45 MIN. OR MORE 40.6% 

20-29 MIN 19.8% 

• __^^,„4Pfie resultH of the question, on daily readership preference show 
that roost of^the persons in the j|ample were Chronicle readers 
(that idi^ of the 89.9% who read newspapers at all). 

39.* WHICH NEWSPAPER IS IT? ' ' * v ; 

: CHRONICLE .........52.6% I^XAMINER 39.2% 

, SUN REPORTERv ...... 3.1% .'; •. 



Getting mo.re to thfe point of this research artfl its'*basic thr^ust, 
the question of- types of news sought in the rx?wspaper showed 
. the results tabulated b^low. , '■ 

42. WHAT Kinds -of -news do you especially try to read in tik 

NEWSjPAPER? ' " ■ ' ' 

■ INTER1<IATI0NAL 'NEWS' CAERICA , ASIA , MIDEAST , ETC. ).. 11 . 0% 

; . . NATIONAL <u.;s, )..,..; 12. 7% 

STATe/bAY.AREA, OR CITY .9.2% 

, • NEIGHBORHOOD-'S^PECIFIC (OR "NEWS OF ^iLACK 

COriMUNilfTY.} ..v • •••••• • • • •••• • • •^,%A«>«««5# ^% 

GENERAI,, , NON-SPECIFIC RESPON^. ; V . . -i. -U • • 61. 0'% 

. ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■: ;• ■ - \J 

This first coding of the open-ended reisponse here was not 

»Hccessf«lj mos^ of the respons«s were not classifiable. Of 

those which wei"e, international, national, and state news wei»fe 

all at about the same level.. N6ws« specifically, geared to t"he^ 

♦ neighborhood., or to the Black c6mmunity showed up in veicy, few 

*. respondents^ answers. (It^^nay b6 that this latter point is: ' 

1^ sifnply a reaction tp the paucity of eiucji localized news available 

, ih any of thi^^" daily newsjJapers in l^n , Francisco. ) 

' ^Ke. locatdops Sriyta which ne\^s originates, are .Obviously not indo- 
-pendent of the types of news that are .likely to occur there 



(•.g. , political "newa coining from. Washington, D.C.). With this 
confounding •lament in in^nd^ we still tried to classify the 
news types sought by our respolidents along cd^tent line's. 

POLITICAL, GOV'T, DIPLOMATIC NEWS.,^'. 10.6% 

ECONOMIC , LABOR NEWS . . T /. C. . 2.8% 

CRIME, DISASTER NEWs.... , ... ..^ 2; 5% 

NONHARD news SECTION (e.g., SPORTS , TOOD , 

WOMEN'S) 20.8% 

HEAVY NONHARD NEWS (e.g., SOCIAL SERVICE SYS- 
TEMS NEWS: HOUSING, HEALTH cXRE, l^TC). 2.1% * 

— ADVERTISING OF ANY KIND ^ " 5.3% . f 

GENERAL, NON-SPECIFIC HpSPONSE 55.8% ' / 

Of those content typeis which <j;ould be meaningfully classif iied,. 
feature sections vjere the roost' frequently read. 

For some unfathomable reason, the probe question on types of 
news sought in newspapers showed a significant increase in the 
selectioi^ of state, local, or regional news types. 

43. IS THBRE ANY OTHER KIND OF INFORMATION* THAT < YOU ESPECIALLY 

TRY TO GET FROM THE NEWSPAPER WHEN YOU READ IT? 

- ^ , . • . , ° , ■ • ' 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS- (AFRICA, ASIA, 

MIDHIAST, ETC.) ,. 1 6.8% 

NATIONAL (U.S.J i'. . /. . . , 7.8% 

state; BAY AREA, OR QITY .21.4% 

itelGHBORl500D-SPECIFrO (OR "NEWS OF 

BLACK COMMUNITY" ) ; ..5.7% 

^ GENERAL , . NON-SPECIFIC RESPONSE ......58.3% 

^ • ■ ' .•■ ^ ' ' ' 

CONTENT GENRE- CHOICE * " ' ' ' ' 

POLITICAL , GOV ' T , DIPL(3&1AXIC NEWS . 5 . 8% 

»ECONOMp:c; labor, news. . . . . ; 2.1% 

CRIME, DISASTER NEWS ^3.2% 

NONHAkD NEWS SECTION (eV'g'l , SPORTS ; ■ 

FOOD, WOMEN ' S ) 26 . 3% > 

•HEAVY, .NONHAFvD NTIWS (e.'^.,. SOCIAL SERVICE ^ , ^- 

■ SYSTEMS NEWS:' HEALTH CARE , ETC, )....-.. .\ . 4. 2% , 

' * • A1?V17RTIS-TNG OF ANY KIND 24.-7% 

GENERAL, NON-SPECIFIC RESP'ONSE !33. 7% ^ ^ • 

The 'only noteworthy change in the results -for the^ci^ntent types 
on this probe -was that advertising rose by" almost abactor of 
fiver one-quarter /of the respondents now liientioned that t^dS^ ' 



sought out advertisements in the newspapers. There vas also ^ 
a slight Increase in citing the feature sections in this probe 
.question. • - , 

Although we haVe reported the, data below in another section of 
this paper, they have relevance here too, and are worth 
repeating in this context* > , 

* ' * * . 

46, WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW HOW MUCH. YOU RELY ON' NEWSPAPERS . 
AS YOOR SOURCE OF INFORMATION ABOUT BLACKS AND THE 
BLACK COMMUNITY. WOULD YOU SAY YOU RELY. . . 

VERY MUCm ...10.1%' NOT TOO MUCH. 3;tf^9^ 

PRETTY MUCH. ...... 11.0% NOT AT ALL 17,4%^ 

SOMEWHAT 30.6% ' \' 

Few of our sample expiressed much relianc^ oo. the newspaper fol[K 
news of their own conui^unity. We would eJcpect to find that many 
of these were not even referring to the daily metropolitan 
newspapers but to' the Sun Reporte^ ., San jPrancisoo's .BlacX weekly. 
Given' the disproportionately low coverage that' the Black c6rain\inity 
geta in the two large dailies, it is not surprising to find 
that they r&ly rolitively little on these sourcec for news of 
their neighborhoods. . . 

In- sum, the sample we researched in San Francisco read, for only 
a relatively short time (less than half an hour) .ori those days 
(averaging every athor «day) when they did read a daily newspnjher. 
Thpy were largely unspecific about the types 6f conte.nt they, 
sought in their newspapers, but showed a slight tendency, on 
, balance, to be 'intere.sted in •ews that originated in California.' 
Despite this^ rather low level of reported actual' use ^ of the.' 
, newspaper, there is an indication that .^thr; sample perceived 
enough value in. regular, newspaper reading to abstract about 
their own behavior when asked the most general question "Do you 
. read a Vewspapfer Every day?" -We interjiret this to mean that 
they feel "Vhat they wouliMike to and, in fact, "should" read 
a newspaper . daily, but do ^nAt manage to do so.. Future analysis 



of th«8«. data will address tha questions of how sub-groups of 
our. sample, by a|?e, . political orientation, etc., specifically 
reacted to these, questions about ne\^spaper usage. 
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ALIENATION PROM WHITE NEV^SPAPER 



Thore Are several general reasons one could posit for ^he sample's 
low usage patterns for daily newspapers" pcyond those which 
relate to the content per so not being relevant to the Black 

adults we intcrvie^^fed, thore is the distinct possibility that " - 
these peoplo'-s reading behaviors are symptomatic of their yenoral 
aversiveness towards' many pf the institutions; of white society. 
The direct Srijjwers to^ this question 1.1e "\n the bivariate rela- 
tionships which are exe^minod elsewhere in. this report. Prelim- 

inary to loo'^-incf £\t those, however, it is appropriate to sec 

*■ . . 

how, oTu- respohdents felt about the white-dominated inecUa .in 

general. Along these lines,^v;e h.vive derived (from Schumann and 
Hachett, Univerrjity o£ Michigan Survey Research Ccilter) a scale 
of "trust in majoiity mcdv-a." The four items pcrta.ining to 
newspapers appear below. (Thc^seven TV iter.is are aiialysod 
e3 sewherp , ) " ' 

a4. DO YOU FEEL TII?.T YOU CAlv TRUST ftlTlT:: A BIT OP V.HIAT 

YOU re;u3 im the cn;io?ncL -': ai\b E2JiM.T'iLl< 9^^ ^^'^^^ ^^'^ 

•pRUS'^A little bit OR HO'.SiJ OP JT AT /.LL? « . ' 

ouiTi. A BIT ..... 11 . 8^:. liop):: at all '. . \7 .y;. 

A LiTTLt; BIT. 76.0^/:. 

The direct question of ' trust in the two Inrge dailies indicated 
that the overv/helm.-ing proportion e::pressed jninimal fant<>i. J 
About one'-jeiglit-h of the respondents reportt^r"! . "a \o% of trust" 
in the content' of ncwspape,rs, but an* ^qual number avowed "no 
struct cth liW^ . ' 



On another dimension, woJ.nquired al.)out 'op.i «ions of the adec-u.^.cy 
of these newsjxipers' ccj^eiioge of new£» of the Black coiiimuni Ly 
' Thb t5n.ie-relatedness of this questioJi was >tvtcntlonal ? we 
wantpc^ more than an absolutp judgment of covWage, but rather 
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a comparison of "now", v;ith "the past." , 

88. WHAT ABOUT THE 1«1AJ6R SAN FRmCI&CO iqKWSPAPERS? DO YOU 
TIIim< TilElU":: HAS DEEN AS MUCH PROGRESS AS THEY SAY IN 
COVERING BLACKS i\l<SV WEV/S OP THE BLACK COMMUNITY. OR 
• DO YOU THINK THERE HASN'T BEEN ANY PROGRESS IN THE 
NEV?SPAPERS? ■ t • 

MUCH PROGRESS /llb.SVi DON'T Kl^OW 18.8^/> 

NOT MUCH PROGRESS. . .618. 7 v. 

1 ^ 

Tho reau-lts lire very similar .ta the above. About tvjo out 
of three perfions said that^^]>e!V J^olt there had ^'not been, much 
progress," and mont of tli^e rest d^d not o:cprco53 an opinion. 
Only one eighth viewed Uio situation as havincj "progressed alot^ 

The third question in the series on attitudes towards metropol- 
itc\n newspapers was, inadvertantly, a duplicate of the first 
one. The fact that it came as the. 91st in . a complicated scries 
vl«i<:;l-i had tal^on soi.ie 60 minutes by tliat time probably sufficed 
to mask thc'evorsi <.;;jhl; far as 1 ho respondents' were concerned.. 
Tliere wor-e only, mi nor dif rerence,'; liotwoen the two sets of 
results. ^ 

^ 91.N DO YOU .FLF.),' UV.'.T YOU C/'J;^ Tj^UST ym'.^\l A , IHT OF ' IL'.V YOU 

i"Ui;\L) "IN TrK.; CHUo : rrm.,^: ;.\jTu 'j'Iiv: v: vhiit';:; oa c^u^ you JU.-:-'r 

TRUCT A LlT'i'L:; OF AT (.-R-KCaU OF IT ;;r >.LL? ^ 

' QU I TE h BIT 1 d . IM OK' i ^ 1 :T 10. % . 

a" LITTLF or IT 79. 0',:^ 

Havin : ^'ealt wi th at t i ihIo'; al'0\it, thc^ e::tent (if covf iac.e of 

Ploc'^v r>ffnirr. anc"^ trust iw goi^a.l novf? pvi"^ \\ i rhc"' by tb'*^ t^/o 

dailies, v.»e tried no:it. to. zero in on cur ro:3ixM'ic''cnLs ' trust in 

new,s 61" their o.v;n D.1 qcI; coiaMmnity ar> presontecl in the Chron .Tr.l o 
an;.! Exc-^miner . ^ ... 

^"92. \711//r AFOUT THE KU\:S YOU READ ilN TIIESr; PAP}.:rS A130UT TIIF^ 
' " BLACis^ C01i;-IU1\I1'J'Y. HO\J MUCH OV VY CAIJ YOU TRUST? ^ 

QUITE A BIT '.13.4% NONE AT ALL -^'.Y.l^A^/i' 

A' LITTLE OF IT. . ; . . 74. ^ . ' 

N(?t- surprisingly, the rcj-.ults wej.-*e similar .'to what \if^ l^ound iiK 
the other questions of this set. About threc^qujirter.s ae^Nyic 



samplo stated thoy trusted "a little bit" of what these large 
newspapers print about the Black coiroriunityj the remaining quarter 
were split everfly into the two e>:tremo' categories. In general, 
this sample's feelings about the two metropolitan daily news- 
papers is one of minimal trust of what they perceive to be 
minimal covawragc of their conununity, Th^J|rall evaluation is 
that those newspapers cannot bo trusVo'd qS far as general nev/s 
is concerned either. 

The only conditional eleinonL v/hich v;g feel ought to bo noted 
here about the very low ma;!;];s that these newspapers received is 
this: while telovision, bo|-h news and entertainment included, 
iti fdiily honioyuiK'uus in iLy coiilunL and forjii.iL in iiior^t ci Lies 
across the country, nev;spapers are/.unJch less so. We must 
therefore e>':ori f-;on.o c<-ut?on before inferring from thesc-^ di!t< 
that mc i.i opr i :i 1 £ n ncv'{-..paporB in general are liliely to bo hold 
in such lo\; regard by B? nchs elsewhere than in our ' f;aKiX)le arc r.. 
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BLACK NEV7SPAPERS 



There are two generally available Bl-srck newspapers in San 
Francisco. The Sun Reporter is locally published weekly by 
a nationally esteemed piack^ leader, Dr. Carlton Goodlott. 
Its circulation in the area where this research was conducted 
is estimated at slightly less than 10,000. 'Some t^o-thirds of. 
our sample reported being readers. The Bilalian News is. 
published v/ce3ay in Chicago by the Nation of Islam. Circula- 
tion figures on this newspaper are not available, but 45 percent 
of our sample said they read the • publication. It should be 
borne in iiun(;i tliat the ~lr>calizod nature of the fun Reporter's 
news and features and the non-local nature of The Dilalirni 
Kev/s might be reileqted in very difjtinct usage patterns and 
appeals. v:hile the data arrayed below do not dJ otinguich just 
which publications the respondent intended to be describinc;, 
we aie proceeding on Iho busis that the bulk of the respondents 
had the Sun Ivcporter in mind when an.swcring. 

22.' AS YOU Il/vY lU::!r.].lDi:K, in our. EAPJJER SURVEY 1 7i: hSK\:D 

hhom YOUR ]U]:\SO:<s for \/;vrci;Tj^ DLACK-ORiiii^TED 
PROGR/vJ-is. No\' \;d v.'ould lxrl; to kkov; your reasons for 
Ril)-)TRG L LAr!:C.-(>?^:rRNTEb T j c; :s PAP ) :RS . \;e \;oulu lire to 
Kixo'.: wi.E'iTijji };Acn of tiies^j ST;\T.^;l■)•.::R■TS apply to you 

A LOT, A LI'j;TT/F,, OR NOT AT ALL'2 



D. D]JCAU£<J3-A'0U -CAU R)'.L;iTE TO Ti,]: 
\vRTTElh> (f] ' I'HJj Al^TXCLES 

E. TO ri.:ad how soI'U-: people solve 









XOT 


A 

LITTLE 


ROT \ 

AT .a.L 


9 vr,. 


• • 3 .1. • 6 / o • • 
. .2 3-.7V^. 


.b7.9;:. 
,71. 


,72.9^/. 


• , 19 . • 




, 27.4%. 




.29. 3;:. 


, 27. 1%. 


• . 34, 2% . • 


, 3 0 # 7/0 



F. LECAUSE TIIEY SEOW 1I0\J THINGS ' • ^ 
ARE IK re; J. LIFE . .,40. G%. , . 36. D%. . . 22 . 9Vo / 

G. JUST TO PJIAO AE^UT )-0_LKS TEAT ' 

LOOR LIRE Y0\J • • • \ 1 i) . BVo. . . 20 , 3';:.. ..03. 9v-- 

H. PECAUSE^SOMEOm-:. )n..SiJ 'JN THE.. 

FAMILY IlsSISTS ON Rl.:AE':iNG TEEM. 2. . . . ; ft. 3%. . J >9 . f''.- 



J, ou 



'^T TO PASS TEE TIME . 9V' . . . ] 9 . 4^. . . 71) . 'A 
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Five of the^nine items have been answered such as to indicate 
that our sample does not use Black newspapers for what 
might be termed "passive" information-intake reasons. These 
items, A/D,G,H, and J were all rejected by most respondents. 
The accepted four items seem to share an active, informeiti on- 
seeking component. 

As the case with tho data bearing on use of Black nov/s and 

public affairs television, the clear direction in this sample 
is towards positively seeking locally orientod, Black-relevant 
information. The paucity of this type of information in the 
daily newspapers of the city probably shifts the burden for ^ 
fulfilliny Uii.s desire even more heavily onto the JJlack ncv;s- 
papcrs than would otherwise be the case. The same information 
load shifting is, no doubt^ applicable to the 'JV situation as 
v;cll. in the end", the balance of the rosponriibility for pro- 
viding the print poirtion of local Block ne\/r. 'seems to be squarely 
on the one maf.^s information ii'odiuin left, tL.e., the Sun ncnerter , 
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SPORTS VIEWING 

Pre-test .-data gathered In 1975 in Richmond, California had indicated 
•that sports programing, on television was ve.ry popular among the 
Black adults questioned then. The racial composition of the profes- 
sional and amateur teams in 'most sports might be enough, when con- 
sidered in the light of our data on Blacks in politics. and on 
television, to suggest that this sample would Wcitcli a lot of sport?j 
on TV. With this and other speculations in mind, the second personal^ 
Interview in our series contained a section on sports' viewing and 
motivations for such viewing. 

The first question determinod that some nine/tenths of Ihe sample 
reported that they did watch sports on television. 

52. DO YOU EVER \'U\TCU' SPORTS' SU0\'1S ON TV? 

YES 88.1% NO ;.11.9% 

Even the broadness of the time frame ^n this filter question proloably 
did not overcharacterize the extent of sports viewing; some" 43. 5 
percent of the vlevers chose the "every week" categoi!^ when asked 
about the frequency of their sports watching; thi'fe was' the highest 
category available on the scale wo presented to them. 

53. H'OW OFTEN DO YOU WATC!^ SPORTS PROGRAMING? 

EVF.RY WEI'iK : 4 3.5% ^ 

ALMOST KVERY VJl::i.:K 2 2.6?/. * ^ 

ONCE IN A VJiriLE ...26.2% ' ^ 

ALMOST Nr:v)-:R , 7.7% 

Collapsing the two most frequcnf responses , we can see that about 
two/thirds of the viewing sample here watch some sports progromincj 
or another at least alrnost every week. Given the fact that the 
interviewing on this v/ave was conductod^ during tlie late spring (m%|f: 
of it preceded the start of broadcasting ^<&f the 1976 Ol^mipios) wlion 

the sports offerings on San Francisco television are very sparse, the 

• ■ . • ' ^ ' 

results are, even more impressave. 

It would sebin plausible that a seasonality factor might also have 
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Inf luenaed the resblts of .the' question on "favorite sports" somewhat. 
; 54. SPORTS YOU LIKE. TO SEE BEST ON TV 



AI^L SPORTS Oji NO SPECIAL ONE ..........2.1% 

■ BASE&ALL •.• v.. ...25.2% 

BASKETBALL . > . .• 29.3%. 

-.BOXING 5.8% 

, ' ' FOOtBALL a 7. 3% 

. TRACK AND FIELD 2.9% . 

. ' , 'HOCKEY . . . : 0,0% 

ANY OTHER ,3P0RT . 7_4% 

Basketball bayfe»ball , football, each,, accounted for about one quarter 

of the sports viewing sample's preferences.- 

On another codirxg, constructed out of the "reason, for liking your 
•favorite sport" question, we foun^ very little mention of th«i-.'race 
of the' participants plciylng a^art in the selection, 

. . ■ 5&". V7MAT DO YOU LIKE ABOUT WATCHING YOUR FAVORITE SPORT? 

• "I JUST LIKR- IT" OR OTHJilR / 

. NOI^-SPECIFIC RESPONiJE 28.4% 

. A RESPONSE THAT MENTIONS RACE 5.1% 

. ■ A'RESPONSE THAT M^INTTONS ACTION 31.8% 

" „ • " A RESPONSE THAT MENTiONS RACE 

ANp ACTION.. I' 2.!^% 

" RESPONDENT PLAYER THIS SPORT 

HJ.MSELF/HERSEI,F,_ .'..17.0% 

• OTHER. . IA.4% I 

Of those reasons' which were meaningfully codifiable the predominant 
XDue, by 'far, v;as ,the action, orientation. Six tiines as mnny persons 
designated", tliis reason for liking »their favorite as said that race War.^ 
the primary considbration. surprising number also made • reference 
to their having pla;;>'^E}d their favorite viewing sport themselyos in the 
past", thus mainiaining an interest in it through watching it on 
'television. Race Was noted by only one third the number thcit mei 
this personal , experience rationale foi: vi'ewincj. 
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So thtjit the order' of sports viewing preference would be explicit to 

• ■ 

tf>e*respoi1cjen*t , wp asked a second, separate, question about favorite 
sport:6 for vie-V;ing on television. Hero tlie predominance of basketball 
and foot]i>n'll come out even , more clearly. We are, of course, treatiiig 
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the two preference \:ables as a set of Independent pair^cholces in 
that no one person named the same sport twice. 



56. WHAT IS THE NEXT BEST SPORT YOU .LIKE TO SEE ON TELEVISION? 

ALL SPORTS OR NO SPECIAL ONEi 5.6% 

BASEBALL .'..11.6%- 

BASKETDALL. 28. 0% 

, BOXING 8-2% 

' ^ FOOTBALL , • • 22.4% . ' 

TRACK AND FIELD ....7.8% 

HOCKEY .0.-9%- 

ANY OTHER SPORT. . . . IfS. 5% 

The corollary que£3tion here on motivation for viewing found reacons 
similar to those discussed above. Action, rapid pace, and movexnent ^ 
are what seems ho l>e bringing tlie great majority of v^ports viowers 
in our sample to tlie set for watcjung their favoVite Sports. 

The major reason for j^icluding the qaestion on sports dis liked foi 
television watching was to get at the race issue and the action 
motive .'from different directions. The expectation 'was that this-V/ould 
providt.f a less ^;ouial-uet;ii al)i.Ti t^'-i.eMt-Utive oppoitunity for th& 
responde/it to demonstrate the appeal o^ watching Black athletes on TV. 
ParalSS;^ to the interest thai commuoicat ion reccarcherr, have had ^ - 
recent] V in the effects of violent content on vi6wei-»s' attitudes and 
behaviors, we felt tliat this question vs'ould also -be ah appropriato way 
to elicit whatever avers ive reactions there migl-\t bp to the ;nor« 
action-orienL-od (i.e. violent) sports on TV. • . ^ ... 

58. ANY SPORT YOU 'DISLIKE WATCHING ON TV? ' ; 

V) 

ALL SPORTS OR NO SJ^ECIAL ONE.....' \..20.'9% 

BASK BALL. . •. 1 3 .4% 

BASKETBALL : 1 

. ■ BOXING : 3.0% _ ■ 

' FOO-^J 'B ALL ." .* - - . 7.0%- 

• ,' ■ ' TRACK AND FIELD ; . . . 1 . OVT 

HOCKEY ' *. ..^ 10.9% 

ANY OTHER 'SPORT'. . 36 . 3;% 

A number of persons merit i<|i!ned tliat hockey, which is both exclusive ol, 
Dlcick atl)l"etes and also violence filled,, as bcincf tlie dislil<:cd sport? .' 
the- reasoning v/as nidre loaded on the excessive violence cayo^gory. than 
on the nbt-eno\ujh-Blucks-playing category. , '.rlie numbers ^f. persont;|in 
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the tables below were not large enough to soparate them into thonp--- . 
who disliked one sport or another because it was t,oo fast and v.iolont 
and those who disliked a sport (predominantly baseball) -because it 
lacXed sufficient action. • , 

59 COULD YOU TELL ME WHAT IT IS YOU DISLIKE ABOUl^ WATCHING " 
• '* (THE SPOirr NAMED IN THE ABOVE QUESTION)? .. • ' 

■ "I JIJST D^ESLIKE IT" OR OTHER NON- ■ \ • * 

SPECIFIC RESPONSE ...'...>-., 1 ^ • <^'% . • 

• . -"a response THAT MENTIONS RACl,-. .......... 6 . ^1% - ; 

. A RESPONSE THAT MENTION.S ACTION ....... J .Wo' ' 

A RESPONS'E that -MENTION a race • . ^. • • 

. AND ACTION . . . ■. . y;;f; . . . .0. 6^/. ^ , 

.OTHER X •-• .1/. -Vo 

on balance, the oveiriding reason this samj^le for wnlching or 

avoiding their favorite tolevluc-d ^4-)9rf5-. programing contoi>cd about 
the action inl^erent in thcrgamc- ; . / Expl/ci t sockincj quf-of programing. .. 
that featured Black athletes did .not' appoar to bo -very common as 
primary reason; it cannot bo discounted -abMntegral to the viewing, 
equation/'ncvertliclc^).;, Tl^e tapc'd ^ntorviewn' rf.vcs>led substantial 
3ec6ndtirv rcforonccs. to ttiic issue. ■ » • v ' 

The Summer 1076 Olympic Games wore more licrftldcd fov the political/. 
dlploiTr6[tic. th^in the athletic contests: Although- ve^jTou Id not antl't-vipot 
it when -designing t>W querjt iotlfi-alro for our Wave 3 interviQWS, the 
-race is.sue was destVK>l to be .a very import-ant . part ' of what I'i^W^'^^'^^'^ .. 
"in Montreal. We refer' of'o^uroe, to- the vithdraw^b .from part Iciv-at 1 on 
ot almost all African nationar^oams; thi.s o^xnirred. less than a week'., 
b^for^-f^ie games rrommonced', and d\4rihg tho/latter i^has^Ks-'^of . our ^ 
interviewing'. Th(i ana%sis of tho'data'tcd)u];atcd'holow is a bit more 
complicated than it would be if we had not bc>on working- with/those 
unforseeable events-. \ '** • * 
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YfeS 


NO 


97. 1% 


\ 2.9% 


t ♦ • 85 • 0% • • • • 


. . .\5.0% 


. . .49.8%. . . . 


.... 50. 2% 


• • • QO • 1'^ • • • • 


...19.9% • 


* • • 48 . !%• • • . 


...51.9% • 


• • # V V • 3% « • • • 


. . .22.7% 


. . .84 .6%. . . . 


...15.4% 



.. . ^ . V ■' • , ■ 

• - 60. AS YOU MAY KNOW, THE OLYMPIC GAMES ARE BEtNG HELD IN 
MONTREAL, CANADA, THIS SUMMER, AND THEY'LL- BE ON TV 
FOR ABOUT 2 FULL WEEKS. WE'D LIKE TO KNOW WHICH OF 
•rtiESE SPORTS YOU THINK- YOU WILL T^Y TO TUNE 11^. . . . . . 

(PLAN TO WATCH) 

TRApK AND FIELD 
WEIGHT LIFTING. 
GYMNASTIC?.^. . . . 

WRESTLING 

. , SWIM_MING. . . 1^ . . 
* • BASKETBALL 

Out of the 97 percent of the sample who said they would, (or h^d) 
watched -some part of the Games, almost 7/8th said they would view 
the track and field competition. Ther^ji^ould then kardly liave 'been , 
more viewing of this one segment v/here the' absence oh the many world- 
class Africans was most obvious, • Knowing that many American track 
competitors v/oro Black and thinking that this would attract our 
Black viev^ors does not, hov/ever. Jibe with the ant^-natlonalistic 
expressions the samp.lc made in the' "black identity" section, ot the 
.questionnaire. The same sort ot anomalous evidence appears in the 
findings- on the sv/imming competition; only ono.of t\)e hundreds of 
athletes was Black, yet the sample was very High in its watch:|gg of 
this sport. • . ' •• 



It is rather simple to itnpute to the Romanian and Soviet women the 
high score obtained on the gymnastics viewing'. We would h<avo to infe 

» 

that the specific characteristics of weight-lifting, es^iecially its 
slow action, were bpliind the low scores there. Overall' the mater^ials 
discus sedirto this point indicate again, as was the finding on the 
assessment of TV spgrts favorites, thqt t]ie race of the competitors 
,is either not very important to these Black viewers or tliat they may 
have been reluctant to. admit . ' tliat it was. We think the formci' 
ii more accurate. 



A series of questions that doAlt with viewing. of the Winter Olympi cs 
♦yielded about what was anticipated, but wo cannot now state that this 
meont what we oriyinan^ expected if would mean. The exclusively 
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white domain pi these winter events wfii$ hot viewed' very much by our 
sample for^other reasons than the racial composition- of the participant^ 
Perhaps there is a connection betwepri this finding and a str.ong reason 
noted earlier for watching one'fe favorite sports TV event; that is, 
familiarity with a sport being related tt? llHlng it. Certainly few 
Black T^Tiericans are active snow sports enthuolasts. ' • 

61. HERE'S ONE QUESTION ABOUT THE WINTER OLYMPICS TliAT WERE 
ON IN FEBRUARY. HOW OFTEN DID. YOU WATCH THE SKIING AND , 
- . ■ HOCKEY -AND SO F-ORTH FOR-JCHE 10 DAYS,- IT WAS, ON CHANNEL 7? . 

EVERYDAY ^• 7.8% 

MOST DAYS y. . 1 4 . 9% 



A FEW DAYS . . , 

HARDLY ANY. .. v .17 . 5% 

NONE AT ALL • .26,7% 



Near the end of the sports , scries / we tried a final point of addressing 
the violence/action labelling problem as it delates to televised sports. 
This amounted to asHing about preferences toward ofontact or non-contact 
sports and- then, a reason jCor the 'stated preference, if any. 



62. JN GDNERAL; WOiuLD YOU SAY YOU , PREFER' TO WATCH THE SPORTS 
WHEfE THERE TsNa LOT. OF PHYSICAL CONTACT.., LIKE FOOTBALL 
OR BASKETBALL ofc DO YQU PREFER THE NON-CONTACT SPORTS LIKE 
GOLF; TENNIS Ol^pfaRACK? 

'CONTACT SPORTS . -. .- 38 . 2% 

• . NON-CcAt ACT -SPORTS 13.'1% ^ '.J ^ 

MAKES NO DIFFEREircE. . . . . .48. 5% 



63. WHAT IS THE 'REASON FOR PREF5;RRIi3i> (ANSVJER IN #62)? 

y GENERAL; NON-SPECIFIC REASON ; . ■ 

A RESPONSE CITING, ACTION; PHYSICALNESS , - " - 

. A9GRESSIVENESS; OR VJOLENCE ,...,.39.0% 

ABSENCE .OF ^ACTION; PHYSIC^ALNESS ; 

AGGRESSIVENESS / OR V] OLENCE .*.'.-.. ^ ... B . 2,%' 

OTHER. . * ' 23.9% ■ 

' ' f ' ' 

About half the sample avowed havrftig no profc^-once betwco/i the two, 

,but of tjnosc who did se'lect ono; contact sports predoi>anc.il:o(Xl^v a 

three-to-one margin." ' Most people's reasoning hire was in the 

di^rection of being attracted by action or beiiry avers* ve. to 

slowness and lack 'of action they perGoivo,d in -some sports. 




The abstroct, le'^ol of questioning about our icspondonts' reasons 



for ♦ 
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watching sports on television came last in the series. I^s ordering 
.was purposive; v/e ^wanted them to to eble. to reflect here on whaV they 
had said about^ the many ^jpecific sports we had mentioned. If this 
indeed worked/ wo heTtre^a summing. up of general reasons fqr sports 
viewing. ' . ' ^ . ^ 

64. HERE IS irUE LA5T $ PORTS QUESTION. 'WHAT FOLLOWS A}^"E 

GfiNfcRAL • REAiflWS PEOPLE HAVE GIVEN FOR WATCHING SPORTS 
' ..• "on4v. WE vJS^LD like/ to KNOW WHETHER EACH OF THESE 
. • ' ^ ^ STAimENTS APPLIES TO YOU A LOT, A LIT'^LE, OR NQT AT ALL. . 

^ ■ . • . / -A A . NOT 

-.v. I ^JaWi THESE SlpWS ibECAUSE^ LOT - LITTLE AT ALL 

• a. THE COMPETITION liS EXCITO^NG ■. .-VZ.'B^. . .18.5%. . . .8.7% 

' b. I WANT TO SEE BLACK/ ATHLETICS " • ' • . ' V 

DOING WELL,- / 03.0% 6.0%.'.. .10.2% 

C. I ttIKE, THE TE/vM THAT REPRESENTS' • • ^ V .70/ • 

I >1Y HOMETOWN / '„ 54 . 0%i . . 20. 4%. . . 25%- 7% _ 

I FOLLOW ThfE PLAY /OF A " ^1 -, 0/ " o^'-rc^ 

. . FAVORITE STAR .• . /. > 3%- . . 2 1 . 1 /o. . . . ^7. 

■ e. I TRY TO PREDJCT /HOW A GAME . . y \ 

WILL END UP.../ 52. 8%. ..23^8%. '..23, 4^/. . 

f. I WANT TO sY:e if/t}ie'un>:;erdog „•' ' 

' CAN WIN. ...... ./ ...49.6%...27.1%.;'. .23%3^ 

' -g, I WANT TO" WATCH /sifilLLED ' /' , ^ • . 

PEOPLE ATWlOR/c....!..r 74 . 5%^ 14 . 4?4, . . U . 0% ^ 

• ■ h. *SPORTS ARE JUSi/ LIKE LIFE, " '• , , ' o ^4,' 

W1NN3 NG ^IS WiAaT REALLY COUNTS 3^ . 0%. . . ?2 . 3%. . . 38 . 6% • 

1. ■•! WANT TO SEE pW. SUSF'ENSE OF ^ . I \ . ' 

' A GAl^lE ./:..., 62. 6%.. .-23.0%.'. .14.3% 

The- first observation obvlovc QTnong these results 'is that all the - 
sti^^Gincnts' wJrc accepted by a majority of trlie sample, even thougb • 
•the douroe acceptance, of course,, vcjriod G\A)stantially . 



The four 'most wJ^dely ^embraced reasons ' (a .", bl , g.^/ and i.) both support 
and contradict our other output dir.cusscd earlier in reference to ' . , 
specific sports.. It is to )iove btfi-n expected that excitement, suspense 
and even tlie puse demonstration of athletic skill, per ce, would have 
appealed as bas;ic motives for this audience's watching sports^ oiV TV<; 
J3ut now, for the firat time, there is a very sfrong\ statement that, the 
race of' the athlbta is ifnportant jio thi'^jse viewers We reject tbe 
slight p9i;si}^3lity tliat the .^ddition liere of t-]i<? concept "dolilg wCll" 
was what 'the respondents keyed on nn^l that this ^est\lbn thus difierod 
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• ' . • • ■ / 

I 

froiTV previous (open-ended) counts of reasons for viewing. In feet/ 
^ It may b^' that thq ^-closed-end^d nature of this form of the qu^stiort 
produced our results; one rationale woUld be that' now t^he social 
desirability components is unavoidable yhereas on. the opeh-ended \ 
questions It was not." ' , ' . . \ 

The second grouping, according to degree of Acceptance of the. state-. 
' ments (c, d.Je./ and f.), suggests that ailoglancesr to teams or 
individual te Am members are relatively less important than t^->e actldn 
or race Issu/s. So t^oo are the' passive prediction tole (e. ) and the 
underdog e«ect (f.). A tentative explanation for .this latter result 
is this: televised sports teams generally inSa^ude sujjh numbers of 
Black members - oh bpth winning and losing sides - that the 
race-underdog empathy is effect;Lvely dissipated. . That is, even the 
leading team pan be perceived as a ' (succes-sful) underdog. 

I 

The -final f3losed~ended reason v^e presented to the respondents was 
rejected arr a vipblc rstatement by about four out of ten person.-i. / 
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